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Indiiiduality  in  musicianship  is  a  priceless  attribute.  In  every 
way  .  .  .  within  the  bounds  of  good  musical  taste  ...  it  should  be 
encouraged.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  every  boy  and  girl 
beyond  the  "beginner"  stage  of  musical  development,  to  select  a 
personal  instrument  for  complete  expression  of  his  or  her  musical 
personality.  That  is  why  Buescher  makes  True  Tone  instruments  in 
three  distinctive  "performances”  so  that  all  individual  desires  can 
be  satisfied. 

Whether  your  interest  is  in  cornet,  trumpet,  or  trombone,  ask  your 
Buescher  dealer  to  show  you  these  superb  instruments  .  .  .  today’s 
outstanding  contribution  to  faster  progress  for  students  and  to  better 
music  everywhere. 
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30-H*BURKLE.  Has  unique 
tapered  bore  through  bell,  tun¬ 
ing  slide,  hand  slides  and  hand 
slide  bow  which  gives  big  tone 
and  lots  of  volume.  Has  narrow, 
light  hand  slides  with  long  slide 
bearing  for  7th  position;  bell 
lock,  slide  lock,  tuning  in  bell; 
medium  duo-bore,  7-inch  bell. 

32-H  BURKLE.  Recommend¬ 
ed  especially  for  powerful  play¬ 
ers  working  in  large  organiza¬ 
tions  where  power  and  volume 
are  paramount.  Same  as  30-H 
except  for  large  duo-bore,  71i- 
inch  bell. 

6-H  ARTIST.  Easy  blowing, 
brilliant  but  sweet  tone,  in  small 
symphony  bore,  71i-inch  bell; 
slide  lock,  bell  lock,  tuning  in 
bell.  Long  slide  bearing  for  7th 
position. 

78-H  ARTIST.  Like  above 
except  in  medium-large  bore, 
8-inch  bell. 


Five  famous  professional  ^ 
model  Conn  trombones  are  back  < 
again  —  all  proved  through  the 
years  for  power  and  volume ...  for 
accurate  intonation  and  beautiful 
tone — improved  since  the  war  in  mechan¬ 
ical  design  for  even  greater  playing  ease 
and  faster,  more  positive  aaion. 

General  specifications  are  at 
the  left.  See  your  friendly  Conn 
dealer  for  demonstration, 
or  write  direct  for  new  folder. 

CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 

C.  6.  CONN  LTD.,  ELKHAIT.  INDIANA  S 


NEW  FREE  FOLDER 

Complete  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
all  the  models  non;  available.  Send  for  this 
new  folder  today.  Address  Dept.  11 42. 


7U-n  dAss.  Bh  with  rotary 
to  F  and  slide  to  E;  large  bore, 
91^-inch  bell,  tuning  in  slides. 
Equipped  with  bell  lock  and 
spring  barrel  for  playing  closed 
position  in  tune.  Most  popular 
bass  uombone  ever  designed. 
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I  OR  more  than  fifty  years  HOLTON  craftsmen  have  been 
producing  instruments  that  consistently  set  new  standards  of 
performance.  With  HOLTONS  you  enjoy  richer,  fuller  tone; 
quick,  true  response,  and  easier  blowing  —  qualities  that  add 
up  to  better  playing  and  faster  teaching.  To  learn  just  what 
HOLTON  Collegiate  Band  Instruments  can  mean  to  you  or 
your  organization,  see  them  and  compare  values.  Like  others, 
.you'll  be  convinced  that  craftsmanship  and  a  half  century  of 
experience  do  make  a  difference. 


LI  HOLTON 
W  COLLEGIATE 

the  leader  in 

rOPUlARlV  PRICED  RAND  INSTRUMENTS 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

326  N.  Ckwch  Si.,  Elkhorn,  Wit 

Pleoie  sand  ma  informotion  on  HOHON  COLLEGIATE  Inttrumanit.  and  noma  of 
naorait  HOLTON  daolar. 
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Tones  deep  and  rich  or  softly  muted 
. . .  interpreting  the  classics  or 
the  latest  rhythms  . . .  Olds  skilled 
craftsmanship  offers  an 
instrument  of  effortless  and  " 
smooth  action.  For  true  shading 
of  tone,  perfect  balance 
and  flexibility,  top'flight  artists 
choose  Olds. 
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For  Clarinet,  Cornet,  Alto 
Saxophone,  Trombone  or  Baritone 
(Duet  Parts  Available) 

Arrangod  by 

HUGH  GORDON 


Long  time  favorites  make  up  this  col¬ 
lection  tor  soloists  of  fair  attainments. 
The  contents  include  Mighty  Lak'  a  Rosa; 
By  tho  Wators  of  Minnofonka;  I  Lovo 
Lifa;  Tho  Gypsy  Trail;  My  Hoart  is  a 
Havon,  and  five  other  popular  melodies. 

The  expertly  devised  duet  parts  lend 
special  interest,  while  the  accompani¬ 
ments  provide  ample  harmonic  support. 

Sole  Beolit  . each  $0.50 

Duet  Parts  . each  JO 

Piano  Accompaniment  Book . 60 
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Robort 

Fredar 

Chora 


Brass 
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1712  Chestnut  St.,  Dept.  SM-11 
Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 
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S.  A.  T.  B. 

CHERUBIM  SONG  .  Tschaikowsky  .15 
JESUS  JOY  OF  MAN'S  DESIRING 

. Johann  Sebastian  Bach  .15 

PRAISE  YE  THE  LORD  (ISO  Psalm) 
Transposed  to  key  of  C 

. Cesar  Franck  .15 

J  SING  A  SONG  OF  THE  SAINTS 

OF  GOD . Geoffrey  O'Hara  .16 

WE  CALL  TO  THEE  (Oh  Lord  of 
Men)  . Geoffrey  O'Hara  .15 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
Choral  Series 
By  Theodore  M.  Finney 

S.  A.  T.  B. 

O  LORD  IN  THEE  HAVE  I  TRUSTED  .18 

EXULTANT  SPIRIT . 18 

ONE  ELECT  OF  STARS  . 18 

WHERE  FOUND  THE  GULL  HER 

COURAGE  . 18 

BEFORE  THE  CROSS  . 18 

Send  for  Single  Copies  on  Approval. 

Volkwein  Choral  Catalogs 
sent  free  upon  request. 


Woverly  F.  Lee  of  Alexander  City,  Alabama 

Did  you  ever  try  to  finger  a  cadenza  at  40  below  zero?  It's  a  good  trick 
if  you  can  do  it,  and  Waverly  Lee  did,  with  a  volunteer  AF  band  in  Alaska. 
It  was  milder  when  he  played  base  clarinet  with  the  band  and  doublebass 
in  the  symphony  orchestra  at  WKSC,  still  different  from  his  playing  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  State  University  of  Iowa  symphony. 

But  it  was  from  Western  Kentucky  State  College  that  Waverly  got  his 
B.S.  in  1946  and  his  M.A.  from  Iowa  State  in  '47.  He  served  with  the  AAF 
in  Florida  and  Alaska. 

While  stiH  at  WKSC  Mr.  Lee  managed  to  get  in  a  year  of  teaching  at 
Scottsville,  Kentucky  High  School.  Now  at  Alexander  City,  he  has  built  up 
a  marvelous  musical  organization  which  stretches  from  the  fourth  grade 
Tonette  class  through  football  and  high  school  concert  bands  and  has  per¬ 
sonally  promoted  physical  equipment  for  his  units  which  matches  the  very 
best  in  the  state.  From  a  chorus  of  22  he  had  40  expert  singers  when  school 
closed  in  June.  He  is  doing  a  marvelous  job  in  music  for  the  citizenry  of 
Alexander  City. 

Collecting  pnonograph  records  of  symphonic  music  is  his  interesting  diver¬ 
sion,  but  eating  is  his  hob'by.  Loves  to  try  strange  dishes.  Waverly  finds  little 
in  common*  with  people  wno  don't  like  music;  counts  his  greatest  thrill  in 
playing  with  the  SUl  symphony  under  Dr.  P.  G.  Clapp.  He  is  a  prolific 
writer  and  contributing  much  to  music  education,  still  finds  time  to  take 
in  the  ball  games,  or  for  pure  relaxation  loves  a  mystery  story.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  find  life  constructive  and  joyous  in  the  Alabama  sunshine  and  look 
forward  confidently  to  an  expanding  future  devoted  to  their  divine  art. 
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Away  down  south  at  tha  point  whara  tha 
Saibina  Rivar,  which  draws  tha  lina  batwaan 
Louisiana  and  Taias,  flows  into  tha  Gulf, 
you'll  And  tha  happy  and  vary  busy  city  of 
Port  Arthur,  on  tha  taxas  sida  if  you  plaasa. 
And  in  that  town  you  will  find  four  grada-A 
high  school  bands.  At  Thomas  Jaffarson  High  * 
thara  is  an  unusually  fina  Music  Dapartmant 
undar  tha  diraction  of  O.  L.  Lantz  who  con¬ 
ducts  ona  of  tha  most  varsatila  dapartmants 
to  bo  found  anywhara. 

Haro  on  tha  covar,  for  axampio,  is  tha 
Thomas  Jaffarson  Hi  Soxtat.  Whan  concarts 
occur  thay  stop  tha  show.  Thoy  can  roally 
maka  thosa  saxophonas  talk.  Thair  namos  aro 
laft  to  right:  Charlas  Achord,  Mathow 
Bonura,  JoEllan  Vaughn,  Patsy  Craswall,  May 
Lou  Louguotto  and  Mabal  Lawis. 
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Monmouth's  High  School  Concort  Band  is  one  of  the  older  orgenixetions  of  its  kind,  having  been  organized  in  1918.  During  its  forty 
years  the  band  has  maintained  an  enviable  reputation  as  one  of  the  outstanding  high  school  concert  bands.  Monmouth's  band  has 
won  the  Illinois  State  Class  B  Championships  in  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942  and  1947,  but  did  not  compote  last  year.  From  ISO  avail¬ 
able  players  director  Lester  S.  Munneke  selects  67  for  the  High  School  Concert  Band,  and  in  the  fall  58  players  are  selected  for 
the  Marching  Band  which  presents  half-time  field  shows  at  each  of  the  home  football  games.  Pictured  is  the  marching  section  of 
the  band,  shown  in  "M"  formation  as  it  prepares  to  play  "Onward  MonmouthI" 
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For  the  THRILL  of  the 

Year,  Take  Your  Band 


•  IT  IS  AN  OBVIOUS  PLATITUDE 

that  one  essential  part  of  an  adequate 
school  music  program  is  to  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  the  student  mu¬ 
sicians  to  perform  before  audiences. 


on  a 


TOUR 


When  a  band  or  an  orchestra  is  able 
to  perform  adequately  they  should 
appear  frequently  in  concert,  as  often 
as  is  consistent  with  a  well-balanced 
program  of  music  education. 

Out-of-town  trips  have  always  been 
a  tremendous  incentive  to  our  young 
players,  but  we  need  to  critically  an¬ 
alyze  the  values  received  from  each 
type  of  trip;  out-of-town  football 
games,  contests  or  festivals.  Now,  if 
you  wish  to  realize  the  greatest  pos¬ 


sible  benefit  from  the  tflh'e,  money  and 
effort  expended,  and  to  give  your  stu¬ 
dents  a  trip  they  will  never  forget, 
then  take  them  on  a  tour! 

Feeling  that  participation  in  the 
usual  Spring  Contests  did  not  do 
enough  for  our  band  at  Monmouth, 
last  spring  we  decided  to  pass  up  the 
contests  altogether,  and  to  utilize  the 


same  time,  money  and  effort  for  a 
short  band  tour. 


By  ALdJtnh,  S’  TftunmAe, 


Director  of  Music 
Monmouth,  Illinois  Public  Schools 


A  tour,  of  course,  takes  more  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
director  than  does  a  contest  trip.  A 
w’ell-timed  itinerary  must  first  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  which  involves  many  letters, 
telephone  calls,  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  schools  where  you 
might  wish  to  play.  We  tried  to  in¬ 
clude  as  many  different  types  of  audi¬ 
ences  as  we  could  work  into  our  tour 
last  spring,  making  of  each  different 
situation  a  different  challenge  for  our 
boys  and  girls.  We  scheduled  concerts 
for  a  college  group,  for  high  school  and 
grade  school  pupils,  for  an  out-of-town 
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public  concert,  and  for  the  boys  and 
girls  at 'one  of  our  state  institutions. 

The  three  day  tour  started  with  a 
concert  for  the  900  students  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  Ck>llege.  College  students  really 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  younger  musicians,  for  such  a 
program  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
usual  college  chapel  program.  So  the 
rousing  reception  from  the  college 
student  body  gave  us  a  flne  start  for 
our  tour. 

Two  big  Burlington  T  r  a  i  1  w  a  y  s 
busses  took  the  67  selected  players  to 
Carthage,  Illinois,  to  play  for  their 
high  school  student  assembly.  After 
a  stop  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  another  stu¬ 
dent  assemibly  program  was  played  at 
Canton,  Missouri,  for  both  high  school 
and  grade  school  students. 

Our  principal  evening  concert  was 
presented  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  we 
played  a  program  for  the  public.  Joint¬ 
ly  with  the  Quincy  High  School  Band. 

But  the  real  highlight  of  the  tour 
came  the  third  and  last  day  when  the 
Monmouth  band  played  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  sightless  boys  and  girls 
at  Illinois’  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Jacksonville.  The  blind  boys  and 
girls  so  much  appreciated  the  band 
music  that  our  own  sighted  students 
wanted  desperately  to  play  their  very 
best  here.  Instead  of  our  usual  hour 
coucert  we  stayed  at  the  blind  school 
several  hours,  and  after  a  dinner  a  so¬ 
cial  hour  and  jam  session  gave  us  a 
chance  to  know  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  better.  The  blind  boys  and  girls 
were  much  interested  in  “seeing” 
(with  their  fingers)  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  instruments  in  the  band. 

The  trip  home  included  a  visit  to 
Springfield  to  see  the  Illinois  State 


MonmoirHi's  State  Champion  String  Quartet  accompanied  the  band  on  the  tour 
last  spring,  and  lent  variety  to  each  program  with  its  fine  string  ensemble  work. 
Members  of  the  quartet  are  Carol  Levina,  Carna  Levina,  Marcia  McKee  and  Hugh 

Moffat. 


Capitol,  and^lncolu’s  home  and  tomb; 
and  one  of  our  State  Parks,  at  New 
Salem. 

Returning  to  Monmouth  with  a 
group  of  tired  but  thoroughly  happy 
and  satisfied  bandsmen,  we  promptly 
began  making  plans  for  other  tours  in 
other  years  to  come. 

From  the  Music  Educator’s  point 
of  view  we  could  count  several  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  tour  experience  over 
our  usual  contest  experiences.  There 
were  provided  a  greater  number  of 
different  playing  experiences.  The 
hand  had  adequately  prepared  a  much 
larger  repertoire  than  would  be  needed 
in  contest  years.  We  had  played  with¬ 
out  the  st^ss  and  strain  always  im¬ 


posed  by  contest  conditions,  but  with 
the  leal  joy  of  making  music  for 
others  to  hear.  There  could  be  no  dis¬ 
appointments  in  judges’  decisions — 
everybody  won!  And  there  was  some 
real  inter-community  good-will  built  up 
for  Monmouth  in  each  place  we  played. 

How  about  your  band  or  orchestra? 
If  you  feel  the  need  of  a  real  boost 
to  put  some  new  life  and  enthusiasm 
into  your  instrumental  organizations, 
then  next  spring  take  a  tour! 
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On*  of  tk*  Monmouth  band  m*mb*rs  poMt  happily  with  a  group  of  sightlosi 
studontt  at  Illinois’  Stat*  School  for  tha  Blind. 


Discipline 

Treatment 

for  the  Junior  High 

School  Band 


^  One  of  the  major  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  ne>tr  teacher,  and.  for 
that  matter,  many  an  experienced 
teacher  in  a  new  situation,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  discipline  in  the  music  classes, 
general,  vocal  or  instrumental,  at  the 
junior  high  school  level. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  is 
“Why  is  there  a  discipline  problem 
at  this  age;  what  are  the  causes,  and 
what  are  some  of  the  possible  rem¬ 
edies?” 

For  causes,  we  must  look  to  sev¬ 
eral  reasons;  first,  the  nature  of  the 
individual  at  that  age;  second,  the 
nurture  of  the  environment  which  we 
provide  for  him;  and  third,  the  inter¬ 
action  of  both  nature  and  nurture  to 
develop  the  kind  of  behavior  patterns 
that  result. 

The  Nature  of  the  Individual 

Psychologists  inform  us  that  with 
the  adolescent  we  are  dealing  with 
an  emotionally  unstable  youth.  He  is 
growing  physically  much  faster  than 
he  is  able  to  coordinate  his  muscles, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  rather  clumsy, 
shy  in  adult  company,  easily  embar¬ 
rassed.  With  the  boy  we  find  his 
voice  changing  so  that  he  is  never 
sure  as  to  Just  where  it  will  land 
when  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak 
or  sing,  an  additional  cause  for  em¬ 
barrassment.  However,  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  social  activities,  beginning  to 
feel  his  own  strength,  and  interested 
in  development  of  motor  skills.  It  is 
the  best  area  for  the  introduction  of 
socialized  activities  such  as  group 
organizations,  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  instrumental  skills.  Music  is 
a  natural  for  this  age  group  since  it 


meets  all  of  the  needs  at  this  stage 
of  human  development,  emotional, 
physical  and  mental. 

The  Nurture  of  the  Environment 

At  the  Junior  High  level  we  find  a 
music  program  which  requires  one  or 
two  periods  of  so-called  “General” 
Music.  This  may  deteriorate  into 
keeping  a  note-book  or  work  book 
based  on  a  given  text  while  the  teach¬ 
er  plays  records;  all  very  highly  or¬ 
ganized  and  easy  to  manage,  but  in 
which  the  students  have  had  little  or 
no  part  in  developing.  This  may  be 
enriched  with  occasional  song  singing 
of  songs  chosen  by  the  teacher,  with 
attempts  at  part  singing,  frequently 
unsuccessful  and,  therefore,  unsatis¬ 
fying  to  both  students  and  \eacher. 

The  instrumental  program  may  con¬ 
sist  of  sectional  rehearsals  or  class 
lessons  on  instruments  plus  weekly 
full  band  or  orchestra  rehearsals,  in¬ 
differently  planned,  and  again,  with 
little  assistance,  in  terms  of  objec¬ 
tives,  from  the  recipients  of  this  in¬ 
struction. 

There  may  also  be  a  girls’  chorus, 
boys’  chorus,  mixed  chorus,  and  small 
vocal  ensemibles,  in  w^ch  the  prob¬ 
lems  become  still  more  acute  from 
a  disciplinary  standpoint,  since  the 
type  of  lesson  planning  for  these 
activities  is  given  even  less  thought 
than  with  the  others  mentioned. 

Throwing  this  volatile,  unstable, 
awkward  individual  into  situations  in 
which  he  finds  difficulty  finding  his 


own  particular  interests  and  needs 
satisfied  makes  for  so-called  discipline 
problems. 

What  Art  Some  Solutions? 

First,  know  your  students.  You  are 
not  teaching  music,  you  are  teaching 
people  through  music  to  enjoy  some¬ 
thing  in  their  environment  via  per¬ 
sonal  performance,  radio,  phonograph, 
motion  pictures,  which  will  enrich  all 
their  lives  if  they  learn  how  to  use  it. 
This  means  that  you  must  establish 
proper  attitudes  toward  what  you  have 
to  offer  them,  and  you  must  include 
their  wants  as  well  as  your  wishes  in 
planning  your  work. 

Second,  establish  an  atmosphere  for 
a  good  learning  situation.  This  in¬ 
volves  proper  routinizing  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  details  such  as  attendance 
check,  distribution  of  materials,  col¬ 
lection  of  materials,  appearance  of 
yourself  and  your  room,  and  your 
own  attitude  toward  both  the  students 
and  what  you  have  to  present  to  them. 

Third,  plan  your  lessons  so  that  you 
meet  the  needs  and  guide  their  inter¬ 
ests  into  wider  horizons  both  mentally 
and  emotionally.  'This  means  includ¬ 
ing  the  students  desires  and  also 
acquainting  them  with  your  goals  so 
that  some  effective  compromise  or 
point  of  departure  for  problem  solv¬ 
ing  exists  between  all  of  them  partici¬ 
pating.  This  also  involves  a  type  of 
democratic  rather  than  autocratic  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  classroom,  where 
teacher  is  one  of  those  participating 
in  an  enjoyable,  enriching  experience, 
and  not  the  taskmaster  driving  the 
students  to  work. 

Su9g«tt«d  Proc«dur«t 

In  the  General  Music  class  call  for 
suggested  units  for  study,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  suggest  a  few  yourself.  These 
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might  include  units  on  various  sec¬ 
tions  ot  American  music  such  as  In¬ 
dian,  southwest,  Negro,  Dance,  Cow¬ 
boy,  Religious;  or  contributions  of 
various  nationalities  to  the  music  of 
America;  with  the  children  bringing 
in  personal  recordings,  research  read¬ 
ings,  supplementary  materials  such  as 
pictures,  costumes.  These  units  might 
evolve  into  assembly  programs  includ¬ 
ing  folk  dances  in  costume,  instru¬ 
mental  performance  added  to  the  sing¬ 
ing,  and  the  stag;ing  of  their  own  cre¬ 
ative  operetta  experiences  based  on 
these  units. 

In  the  choral  activities,  have  the 
students  elect  their  own  executive 
officers  which  should  include  a  stu¬ 
dent  leader  or  president  who  would 
officiate  at  rehearsals  in  the  absence 
of  the  teacher;  a  librarian  assisted 
by  section  leaders  elected  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  responsibility  it  becomes 
to  check  attendance,  distribute  music 
and  collect  it;  check  on  memorization 
of  materials.  These  officers  become 
the  executive  committee  responsible 
with  checking  on  infractions  of  rules 
of  behaviour,  which  should  be  decided 
upon  by  the  entire  group  in  the  first 
meeting.  In  other  words,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  doesn’t  lay  down  the  law,  but  the 
entire  group  should  have  a  word  in 
setting  up  its  own  Code  of  Behaviour 
during  rehearsals,  with  infractions 
penalized  by  the  executive  board,  sub¬ 
ject  to  veto  by  the  teacher,  since  stu¬ 
dents  are  frequently  harsher  in  judg¬ 
ment  than  they  should  be. 

In  respect  to  choice  of  materials, 
remember  that  the  taste  of  your 
groups  will  run  from  Bach  to  Boogie. 
Your  groups  will  sing  for  audiences 
whose  tastes  will  also  run  the  gamut 
of  variety.  Provide  opportunities  for 
the  students  to  express  preferences, 
and  have  good  cogent  reasons  for 
choosing  what  you  consider  good 
music.  Tastes  are  developed  by  being 
exposed  to  the  beautiful,  and  having 
opportunity  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  good  and  not  so  good.  You 
can’t  impose  standards  in  taste,  they 
have  to  grow  on  you.  Your  job  is  to 
see  to  it  that  children  are  exposed 
to  the  beautiful  in  such  fashion  that 
they  want  to  come  back  for  more  of  It. 
Remind  children  that  their  memories 
are  their  own  personal  museum  or 
storehouse  of  past  experiences,  and 
that  they  will  want  to  fill  their  minds 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful 
experiences  possible,  and  great  music 
•besMtlfully  (performed  provides  one 
of  the  richest  personal  experiences 
available  to  mankind. 

In  the  instrumental  field,  use  similar 
procedures  for  democratizing  class  ac¬ 
tivities  with  elected  student  execu¬ 
tives  who  look  after  the  mechanical 
details.  The  entire  group  should  de¬ 
cide  on  what  constitutes  proper  be¬ 


haviour  in  class  and  rehearsal.  They 
should  also  help  to  plan  the  materials 
to  be  studied. 

Your  instrumental  program  should 
be  a  four-fold  one  in  terms  of  ma¬ 
terials,  which  will  also  make  for  richer 
variety  of  experiences.  It  should  pro¬ 
vide  opportunity  for  added  technical 
skills;  solo  performance  of  suitable 
literature  within  the  realm  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  abilities  and  capacity  to  enjoy; 
ensemble  materials  for  outside  the 
school  activities,  either  home  or 
church;  and  the  larger  band  or  orch¬ 
estral  experiences. 

Your  rehearsals  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  all  materials  to  be  studied 
for  that  lesson  available  on  stands, 
and  clearly  indicated  on  a  blackboard 
which  all  can  see,  so  that  students 
may  know  at  a  glance  what  comes 
next  without  the  conductor  having  to 
tell  them  book,  page  and  verse.  This 
should  also  be  the  case  in  the  choral 
rehearsal. 
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In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  all  of 
us  that  the  term  “pedagogue”  comes 
from  the  Greek,  meaning  "to  walk 
with,-”  or  figuartvely  to  guide.  We 
are  placed  in  the  schoolroom  to  guide 
children  to  patterns  of  socially  accept¬ 
able  behaviour.  If  the  children  help 
in  planning  their  work,  in  planning 
what  is  expected  of  them  in  terms  of 
behaviour  patterns,  and  in  executing 
their  own  plans,  many  of  the  discip¬ 
linary  problems  will  disappear  be¬ 
cause  the  causes  have  been  removed. 
Bach  child  must  find  himself  wthin  his 
environment  in  a  secure  position.  He 
must  be  challenged  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  situation,  and  must 
feel  that  he  had  part  in  the  creation 
of  the  environment.  Remember  that 
because  I  teach,  there  is  no  guaranty 
that  leaning  is  taking  place.  Learn¬ 
ing  is  a  two  way  process  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  their  are 
enough  problems  without  “disciplinary 
problems.” 


Look  at  those  files.  That's  the  way 
they  march  too,  way  they  win  prizes. 


Folks  in  Philip  Maxwell’s  big  promotion  office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  still  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  magnificent  performance  of  the  Kramer  High  School  Band  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Nebraska  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival  last  August.  Director  Kenneth  A. 
Johnson  put  his  72  piece  group  through  ten  minutes  of  intricate  maneuvers  and 
precision  drills  while  playing,  waltzing  in  various  patterns  to  Strauss  music  and 
dancing  into  different  formations  to  boogie-woogie.  Bill  Schlegel,  drum  major, 
comes  up  for  honorable  mention  too.  The  home-town  folks  raised  nearly  $7,000  to 
send  the  band  to  Chicago  and  it  was  worth  it.  Nearly  200  parents  and  band-boost¬ 
ers  from  Columbus  got  the  thrill  of  their  lives  when  85,000  spectators  in  the  great 
arena  bounced  to  their  feet  in  enthusiastic  applause  for  the  High  School  Band  from 
their  very  own  home  town. 
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Take  Your  Places  with  the 


This  is  a  Clinic  Session 


dance  musician  with  every  section  and 
then  have  all  the  men  within  the  unit 
interested  enough  in  the  success  of 
that  unit  to  make  it  the  finest  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  type  irrespective  of  what 
it  ie  called  upon  to  do.  A  fine  sym¬ 
phonic  musician  can  learn  a  great 
deal  from  a  fine  dance  man,  and  pro¬ 
viding  he  arises  to  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  he  wrlll  do  a  most  outstanding 
job.  On  the  other  hand  the  dance 
musician  can  receive  an  entire  con¬ 
servatory  education  from  the  sym¬ 
phonic  musician.  Tones  which  ordi¬ 
narily  do  not  blend  into  a  fine  sym¬ 
phonic  organization  but  muet  be  made 
to  blend.  This  frequently  is  a  diflicult 
task  for  the  dance  musician,  but  from 
experience  I  have  found  it  can  be 
done,  but  even  after  this  has  been 
done  there  is  still  one  basic  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
—RHYTHM. 

Here  lies  the  real  secret  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  hundred  piece  dance  band.  Step 
number  one  is  to  write  "tacet”  across 
all  the  percussion  parts  and  give  the 


percussionists  a  vacation.  Step  num¬ 
ber  two  is  to  find  the  most  outstanding 
trap  drummer  available  and  step  num¬ 
ber  three  is  to  place  him  in  the  very 
center  of  the  band  and  then  permit 
him  to  "go  to  town”  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  would  in  any  outstanding 
band.  This  will  do  more  to  tie  to¬ 
gether  your  oi^nization  into  a  dance 
conubo  than  any  other  one  thing. 

While  I  personally  am  not  partial 
to  Jazz  I  believe  that  If  it  is  done, 
it  should  be  done  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  I  believe  in  playing  for  the 
public.  That  is  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  existence.  From  experi¬ 
ence  I  realize  that  the  public  desires 
to  hear  all  kinds  of  music,  therefore 
it  is  essential  that  we  satisfy  those 
desires.  Bandleaders  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  similar  situation  might  do 
well  to  try  a  few  of  these  suggestions. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  or¬ 
ganizations  will  ibe  the  better  for  it 
and  audiences  will  become  even  more 
interested  and  enthusiastic  than  they 
are  at  present. 


"That  Boogie  Beat" 

An  aviator  while  Hying  high 

Wat  spellbound  by  what  caught  hit 
eye 

On  the  wings  of  his  sturdy  craft 

Little  men,  both  fore  and  aft 

Were  unscrewing  bolts  and  breaking 
struts  * 

And  generally  driving  the  poor  pilot 
nuts. 

Note  Major  Howard  and  The  Air 
Force  Band 

Not  in  symphonic  splendor  grand. 

Rut  a  hundred  strong  with  a  boogie 
beat 

Swing  “The  Oremlin's  Ball” — Well, 
All  reet. 

A  look  of  incredulous  amazement 
spreads  across  the  faces  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  when  a  hundred  men,  who  have 
just  completed  an  outstanding  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  “Schenarazade"  or  the 
"Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,”  break 
into  the  rhythm  of  "At  the  Gremlin’s 
Ball”  by  Charles  Lee  Hill.  Here  the 
organization  becomes  a  hundred  piece 
dance  band  and  maintains  the  pulsat¬ 
ing  rhythm  of  a  jazz  band  as  well  main¬ 
tained  as  Benny  Goodman  at  his  best. 
During  a  tour  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Canada  by  The  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Band,  one  of  the  questions  most 
frequently  asked  was  "How  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  large  number  of  men, 
practically  all  of  them  with  symphonic 
background,  to  be  so  versatile  as  to 
play  either  jazz  or  symphonic  music, 
maintaining  equally  high  standards 
for  both?”  Actually  there  is  no  great 
secret,  except  to  place  an  outstanding 
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Send  your  questions  today  to 


S-.  dCowaJuL 


Chief,  Bonds  and  Music,  USAF  Bond 
Belling  Air  Force  Bose,  Washington,  D.  C 


Bif  Harry  Fleig 

Principal  Oboist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 


Question :  There  Is  no  oboe  instructor 
in  my  city.  What  .shall  I  do  about  Kettlng 
started  on  oboe? 

Answer:  Arm  yourself  with  a  Kood  in¬ 
struction  book,  with  detailed  nngerinK 
chart  (the  Hetzel  Visual  Class  Method  is 
excellent).  Then  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
obtain  some  of  the  recordings  which  have 
been  made  by  Marcel  Tabuteau  and  Leon 
Uoossens.  Study  these  thoroughly  so  that 
you  can  form  the  proper  mental  concei)t 
of  what  you  must  learn  to  do. 

Question :  What  sort  of  a  swab  should 
I  u.se  on  my  oboe? 

Austeer:  A  turkey  feather  is  ideal.  Use 
a  iong  tail  feather  from  which  the  loose 
and  fussy  particles  have  been  removed. 
Remember  not  to  "scrub”  when  you  clean 
your  instrument.  Merely  insert  the 
feather  in  one  Joint,  give  it  a  single  turn 
and  withdraw  it.  Use  the  same  procedure 
on  the  other  Joint. 

Question  :  I  have  trouble  using  the  left 
hand  little  Anger  K  Aat  key.  Can  I  use 
the  right  hand  key  exclusively? 

An8U7er:  I’m  afraid  not.  It  is  important 
that  you  determine  to  master  this  key. 
Perhaps  it  will  speed  your  development 
if  you  practice  In  your  rehearsals,  by 
makinq  all  E  Flats  with  the  left  hand 
key.  If  your  oboe  has  no  automatic  F 
resonance  key,  use  the  left-hand  E  Aat 
key  for  this  resonance  al.so. 
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This  unusual  pictura  of  Major  Howard  axpretsat  in  a  meatura  fha  dignify  and  finassa 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Band. 


found  in  crescendo  rolls,  forte  playing,  and 
clarity  of  the  taps  in  short  rolls  and 
Agurations.  On  the  other  hand  wire  snares 
allow  for  delicate  playing,  shading,  close 
roils,  and  sensitive  playing  response. 


end  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  bend 
over  upper  right,  the  lower  left  will  bend 
over  the  upper  left,  and  the  lower  right 
will  bend  over  the  lower  left  and  under 
the  upper  right  forming  a  square  knot. 
The  trick  is  placing  each  end  over  and 
under  each  succeeding  end. 

Question:  Does  a  metal  shell  snare 

drum  sound  better  than  a  wood  shell  snare 
drum? 

Answer:  The  shell  of  a  drum  functions 
as  a  support  for  the  heads  and  a  resonator 
for  the  vibrating  heads.  However,  since 
the  shells  activity  as  a  resonator  is  great¬ 
ly  reduced  due  to  the  action  of  the  snares 
and  the  indoAnite  pitch  of  the  heads ; 
whether  the  shell  be  of  wood  or  metal  is 
of  little  or  no  Importance.  With  pres¬ 
ent  day  perfection  in  wood  shell  con¬ 
struction  and  pearl  Anishes,  the  wood  shell 
is  comparable  in  durability  to  the  metal 
shell.  Selection  of  heads  and  snares 
are  of  greater  importance  to  the  sound 
of  the  snare  drum  than  its  particular 
type  of  shell. 

Question:  Are  gut  snares  recommended 
for  use  on  the  concert  snare  drum? 

Answer:  Gut  snares  are  most  effective 
for  street  drums  although  they  can  be 
used  on  the  concert  snare  drum.  Gut,  like 
drum  heads,  is  sensitive  to  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  therefore  requires  more  care 
and  attention  than  wire  snares.  However, 
if  the  proper  size  gut  is  used  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  their  care,  the  gut  snares 
can  produce  effects  not  attained  with  wire 
snares.  The  advantages  of  gut  snares  are 
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By  Paul  M.  Dolby 
Principal  Percussionist, 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 


By  Robert  J.  Markley 

Principal  Trumpeter, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 


Question:  How  is  a  cymbal  strap  knot 
tied? 

Answer:  If  you  have  a  new  strap  it  will 
probably  need  some  adjustments  in  size. 
Taper  the  ends  so  they  At  the  cymbal 
hole  snugly.  Slit  the  two  ends  for  about 
2%  to  3  inches  and  insert  the  ends 
through  the  cynobal  to  the  Inside  of  the 
cymbal  cup  and  then  pull  the  ends  tight. 
Take  the  end  in  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  and  bend  it  to  the  left.  Take  the 


Question :  What  should  be  the  length  of 
a  private  lesson? 

Answer:  A  private  lesson  should  serve 
three  purposes: 

1.  A  means  of  check  on  the  pupil's 
progress  since  his  previous  lesson. 

2.  A  time  for  presenting  new  ideas  to 
the  pupil. 

3.  An  Incentive  for  the  pupil  to  perfect 
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the  next  week's  lesson.  To  accomplish 
these  purposes,  I  have  found  that  settinK 
thirty  minutes  as  the  lesson  time  is  he 
most  satisfactory.  The  average  pupil's 
concentration  and  interest  begins  to  lag 
if  the  lesson  is  prolonged.  Simply  adding 
mere  time  is  apt  to  be  wasted  effort  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Queation:  Will  playing  in  a  marching 
band  injure  the  embouchures  of  my 
trumpet  players? 

Anatcer:  Probably  no  lasting  harm  will 
occur.  In  most  cases  your  players  have 
not  advanced  far  enough  fur  any  bad 
effects  to  be  noticeable.  However,  very 
few  professional  trumi)et  players  who  hold 
positions  demanding  finesse  and  control 
would  take  a  chance  on  upsetting  their 
embouchures  by  playing  on  the  march. 

Proper  functioning  of  the  embouchure 
depends  upon  a  delicate  balance  of  mu.scle 
tensions.  The  uneven  pressure  caused  by 
the  “jar"  of  the  mouthpiece  on  the  em¬ 
bouchure  in  marching  tends  to  lessen 
tone  quality  and  control.  Your  solo  trum¬ 
pet  players  should  be  taught  to  "trade 
off"  on  march  strains.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  playing  one  strain  and  resting  on 
the  next  strain.  Memorising  the  music 
is  a  great  help  in  that  the  player  can 
then  watch  for  any  obstructions  on  the 
ground. 


monly  used  mouthpiece  used  in  play¬ 
ing  professional  tuba? 

Answer:  The  Conn-Helleberg  made 
by  Conn  Company  and  designed  by 
August  Helleberg,  considered  by  many 
one  of  the  finest  players  of  all  time, 
Is  used  by  many  front  rank  players. 
Its  characteristics  are  a  deep  cup, 
wide  opening  and  narrow  rim,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  large  ibore  diameter  at 
base  of  cup  which  gives  results  that 
have  been  very  fine.  A  tjrpe  of  adjust¬ 
able  mouthpiece  with  a  threaded-ad¬ 
justable  rim  has  been  developed 
through  the  ingenuity  and  scientific 
ideas  of  Arnold  Jacobs,  tubaist  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony.  . 


overhauled  when  ever  it  need.s  it,  usually 
once  a  year.  More  is  required  than  new 
pads ;  new  corks,  springs  tensioned  and 
the  mechanism  cleaned,  oiled  and  adjusted. 
The  maker  Is  usually  the  best  one  to  do 
the  work. 

Queation :  What  is  flutter  tongueing  and 
how  is  it  done? 

Anavoer:  Flutter  tongueing  Is  the  very 
rapid  articulation  of  a  tone  producing  an 
effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  tremolo  of 
the  violin.  The  effect  is  produced  not  by 
a  rapid  repetition  of  the  usual  clean  attack 
but  rather  by  causing  the  tongue  to  wavt- 
or  flutter  loosely.  Some  players  produce 
the  effect  by  using  a  gargling  motion  in 
the  throat,  this  is  equally  effective.  The 
effect  Is  difficult  to  produce  in  the  bottom 
register  and  requires  effort  in  all  register^. 
There  are  several  solos  to  be  flutter 
tongued  in  Deems  Taylor's  “Through  the 
Liooking  Glass"  and  Richard  Strauss,  Mor¬ 
ton  Gould  and  other  modern  writers  call 
for  It.  It  is  Indicated  by  the  direction 
"Flutter  Tongue”  or  by  an  extended  trill 
line  over  the  passage. 


Trombone 


Tymponi 


iff/  Norman  Irvine 

Principal  Trombonist, 

The  U.  o.  Air  Force  Band 

Qtieation:  Can  the  High  Ab  in  1st  posi¬ 
tion  ever  be  used? 

Anatcer:  Before  hearing  Tommy  Dorsey, 
in  person,  I  would  have  said  "No”,  but 
now  I'm  forced  to  retrench.  It  can  be 
used  in  rapid  passages  provided  it  Is  done 
very  smoothly,  ala  TD,  and  if  the  note 
is  not  dwelled  upon  too  long.  The  ear 
can  be  fooled  to  that  extent  and  some 
rapid  passages  are  made  much  easier  by 
the  use  of  this  usually  unusable  position. 


Iff/  Robert  Moore 

Principal  Tympanist, 

U.S.  Air  Forces  Band 

Question:  1  recently  noticed  that  one 
of  the  tympani  handles  on  each  of 
our  tympani  is  loose  and  makes  quite 
a  disturbing  noise  when  a  roll  is 
played  upon  it.  These  handles  appear 
to  be  all  in  one  piece,  yet  they  could 
not  be  or  they  could  not  possibly  be¬ 
come  loosened.  Whait  can  we  do  to 
remedy  this  trouble? 

Answer:  The  handl3  is  fastened  to 
the  shaft  (threaded  portion  of  han¬ 
dle)  by  a  pin  passing  through  one 
side  of  the  handle,  through  the  shaft 
and  out  the  other  side  of  the  handle. 
If  you  have  not  noticed  this  pin,  it 
is  no  doubt  because  of  the  chrome  or 
nickel  plating  covering  it.  The  handle 
can  be  tightened  to  the  shaft  by  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  old  pin  and  replacing  it 
with  a  new  one.  To  do  this,  drill  out 
the  old  hole  with  a  slightly  larger  drill 
than  fits  the  old  pin.  Be  sure  that  the 
new  pin  fits  the  new  hole  very  snugly, 
there  must  be  no  play  in  this  new  fit. 
This  new  pin  should  be  of  steel  so 
that  it  wili  not  give  or  wear  when 
the  handle  is  turned  in  the  screw. 

Another  way  to  fix  a  loose  handle 
is  to  take  the  handle  to  a  welding  shop 
and  have  it  welded  or  brazed.  This 
second  way  will  more  or  less  ruin  the 
plating  on  the  handle,  but  I  am  sure 
(Pleaae  turn  fo  page  28) 


Edward  DougherUf 

Principal  Tubaist, 

U.S.  Air  Forces  Band 


Question:  Is  there  any  difference  in 
performance  between  a  vertical  bell 
and  a  bell-front  style  tuba? 

Answer:  Actually  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  adaptability  of  style  to  the 
type  of  work  involved.  A  vertical  bell 
is  used  mostly  in  symphony  work 
where  a  rich  hlend  is  desired  without 
over  prominence  of  tuba  tone. 

A  bell  front  style  is  used  in  stage 
bands  for  appearance  and  “fiash"  in 
setting  of  the  band.  According  to  fine 
symphony  tuba  players  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  the  vertical  solid  bell  is 
standard  for  fine  performance. 

Question:  How  many  valves  and  of 
what  type,  are  used  on  modem  tubas? 

Answer:  Usually  and  CC  tubas 
have  four  valves,  some  models  hav¬ 
ing  a  compensating  fifth  valve  for  ex¬ 
tremely  low  registers  and  to  favor 
intonation  on  certain  tones.  The 
valves  short  action  pistons  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  <rfd  type  rotary  or  long 
action.  Faster  and  smoother  exten¬ 
sions  are  made  easier  thereby. 

Question:  What  is  the  most  com- 


/?//  Robert  Cray 

Principal  Flutist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 

Queation :  Which  Is  better  the  cylindrical 
or  conical  Inire  piccolo? 

Anawer:  Both  -types  have  been  In  use 
for  many  years  and  the  decision  remains 
one  of  personal  preference.  If  a  piccolo 
suits  you  as  to  intonation  quality  and 
action,  use  it,  but  in  making  a  selection 
be  sure  to  give  both  a  thorough  try  out. 
Most  orchestra  players  use  the  cylindrical 
bore  and  It  seems  to  be  mor°  of  a  “little- 
flute”  than  the  other. 

Queation :  How  often  should  I  have  my 
flute  repadded? 

Anatcer:  Your  flute  should  be  thoroughly 
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Good  Repertoire  and  Willing  Voices 
Have  Brought  Wide  Popularity  to 
this  A  Cappella  of  Aberdeen 


•  THIS  ORGANIZATION  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  ACTVE  In  its  area. 
With  a  membership  of  90  selected  stu¬ 
dents  the  choir  has  made  numerous 
appearances.  The  director  is  Ronald 
J'rescott. 

Rehearsals  are  held  each  day  for 
one  hour.  Sectional  workouts  are 
conducted  one  hour  each  week  at 
eight  A.  M.  Soloists  and  members 
of  ensembles  do  extra  work  outside 
of  school  hours. 

The  choir  makes  a  great  many  sing¬ 
ing  engagements  each  year  at  service 
clubs,  churches,  conventions,  and  simi¬ 
lar  occasions.  Two  annual  concerts 
are  sponsored  by  the  school:  the 
Christmas  Concert  and  the  Spring 
Concert. 

The  choir  and  its  director  have  been 
active  in  state  contests.  The  groups 


have  consistently  received  1st  Divi¬ 
sion  with  Hbth  the  Girls’  Ensemble, 
the  Boys’  Quartet  and  soloists. 

The  director  uses  a  wide  variety  of 
numbers.  Foundational  work  includes 
Palestrina,  Bach,  Christensen,  and 
others  of  the  Russian  School.  Diver¬ 
sion  comes  through  spirituals,  novel¬ 
ties,  folk  tunes,  and  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  popular  tunes.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  choir  sings  with  accompani¬ 
ment.  Thus  far,  organ,  piano,  and 
orchestra  have  been  used.  Plans  for 
1949  include  a  program  with  the  con¬ 
cert  band. 

As  feeders  for  this  splendid  organ¬ 
ization,  there  is  a  Second  Choir  and 
a  Girls’  Choir  of  75  members  each. 
These  groups  are  made  up  mostly  of 
sophomores  who  are  being  trained  for 
the  A  cappella  group.  Promotions 


Ronald  PraicoH. 

are  made  at  the  close  of  each  semes¬ 
ter. 

We  congratulate  Director  Prescott 
not  only  on  the  fine  organization 
which  he  has  built  but  we  express  our 
high  regard  to  him  for  the  variety  of 
music  which  he  is  using  and  the  fine 
contribution  which  he  is  making  to 
the  musical  standards  of  South  Da¬ 
kota. — ^Ed. 


A  cappella  Choir,  Central  High  School,  Aberdeen,  So.  Dakota.  Ronald  Prescott,  Conductor. 
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The  School  Musician 


Church  Choirs 


and  the  School 
Music  Program 


•  SOME  YEARS  AGO  while  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  guest  conductor  at  a  state 
area  concert,  we  were  forced  to  re¬ 
main  overnight  in  order  to  take  a 
train  that  left  the  following  afternoon. 
On  Saturday  evening  we  had  been 
thrilled  to  work  with  a  fine  choir  com¬ 
posed  of  several  students  from  differ¬ 
ent  schools  in  the  area.  We  learned 
that  about  twenty  of  these  select  sing¬ 
ers  were  from  the  host  community. 
In  tryouts  for  two  solos  with  the 
group,  the  local  singers  were  picked 
as  the  best.  The  school  music  program 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  one. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  attended  one 
of  the  two  local  churches.  We  recog¬ 
nized  some  of  the  students  of  the  night 
before  but  to  our  amazement  THEY 
WERE  NOT  SINGING  IN  THE 
CHOIR.  After  the  service  when  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  them 
we  inquired  why.  We  were  told  that 
the  church  choir  was  made  up  of 
older  people  and  that  the  young  sing¬ 
ers  were  not  welcome. 

It  seems  that  through  the  pages  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— the  publication 
which  is  read  by  more  boys  and  girls 
interested  in  American  Music  than 
any  other  publication  —  we  should 
make  a  plea  for  better  church  sing¬ 
ing.  And  in  order  to  aid  the  young 
singer  to  get  a  decent  break  in  the 
religious  program  of  the  community, 
we  are  urging  that  school  music  teach¬ 
ers  across  the  nation  to  do  their  part 
in  aiding  the  youth  of  their  commun¬ 
ities. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  school  chorus,  glee  club,  or 
a  cappella  choir  should  be  a  member 
of  the  church  choir  where  he  attends 
for  worship.  If  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  good  enough  to  sing  in  a 
select  choral  organization  in  school 
he  is  qualified  to  sing  in  the  church 
choir.  Many  school  singers  don't  care 
to  do  this  because  the  church  program 
does  not  compare  with  that  offered 
in  the  school.  In  this  the  younger 
generation  have  a  grave  responsibility. 
It  will  always  be  this  way  unless  they 
do  something  about  it. 

Students  of  music  history  discover 
that  the  church  was  the  parent  of  mu¬ 
sic.  For  generations  and  centuries 
the  church  was  the  sponsor  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  music.  Then  in  the 
middle  ages  the  church  music  gradu¬ 


ally  gave  way  to  a  secular  music  pro¬ 
gram.  Today  while  the  church  still 
offers  an  extremely  strong  infiuence 
on  the  music  standards  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  average  church  music  pro¬ 
gram  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  school. 

Rally  Day,  Christmas  programs. 
Children’s  Day  and  other  church  pro¬ 
grams  present  the  children  singing 
often  badly  off  key  and  in  one  part. 
In  school  these  same  boys  and  girls 
sing  in  tune  and  in  two  and  three 
part  harmony.  The  weakness  in  most 
church  programs  is  a  lack  of  trained 
leadership.  Having  worked  in  church 
choir  programs  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  we  believe  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  can  and  should  be  corrected. 
Here  are  some  mechanics  which  any 
community  can  follow: 

1 —  As  soon  as  the  students  of  the 
high  school  have  been  selected  for 
the  school  choral  organizations,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  lists  of  names  and  addresses 
of  all  students  should  be  made.  These 
are  then  sent  to  ALL 'OF  THE  CLER¬ 
GYMEN  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  with 
a  brief  statement  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  school  music  director,  these 
students  are  capable  of  singing  in 
tune  and  carrying  their  own  part.  The 
letter  should  state  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  encourage  the  students 
to  sing  in  their  own  churches. 

2 —  Later  in  the  year,  a  tabulation 
should  be  made  in  the  school  music 
groups  to  find  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  singing  in  their  own  church  pro¬ 
grams.  This  information  should  also 
be  sent  to  the  clergyman. 

3 —  Early  in  the  school  year,  the  di¬ 
rector  may  select  a  few  of  the  more 
standard  anthems  which  are  used  by 
all  faiths.  These  are  taught  to  the 
choirs  and  an  announcement  is  made 
that  the  school  will  be  pleased  to  lend 
the  music  to  any  church  choir  over 
any  week  end.  Thus  the  school  pro¬ 


grams  becomes  a  functioning  part  of 
the  community.  In  those  areas  where 
there  is  some  objection  to  this  co¬ 
operation  between  school  and  church, 
individual  differences  will  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

4 —  Also  as  a  part  of  the  school  choir 
rehearsal,  some  time  should  be  spent 
in  the  reading  of  hymns.  An  effort  , 
should  be  made  to  phrase  the  words — 
rather  than  taking  a  breath  at  the  end 
of  each  musical  phrase.  Students 
should  be  taught  to  read  at  sight  sim¬ 
ple  hymn  tunes.  Some  discussion  is 
sure  to  arise  over  the  tempo.  If  the 
director  takes  them  at  a  reasonably 
fast  speed  he  will  be  accused  of  being 
sacreligious.  If  he  leads  the  songs  too 
slow,  it  is  impossible  to  phrase  the 
words  correctly. 

5 —  The  school  director  may  offer 
a  course  in  choral  conducting.  The 
writer  has  offered  such  a  program 
since  1932  with  several  students  in 
high  school  taking  the  work.  This  has 
produced  several  choral  leaders  in 
the  community  who  are  now  able  to 
earn  a  small  income  from  working  in 
the  church  program.  If  the  com¬ 
munity  needs  music  leadership,  it  is 
up  to  the  schools  to  do  their  best  to 
provide  it. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the 
home,  school,  and  church — which  make 
up  the  community  for  most  students 
— contribute  most  to  the  character 
building  of  any  individual.  We  need 
trained  leadership  in  our  church  mu¬ 
sic  program.  We  need  singing  which 
is  commensurate  with  that  we  hear 
in  school.  It  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  generation  providing  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  school  do  their  part.  Urge 
your  school  music  teachers  and  your 
clergymen  to  unite  JQ  a  program  of 
church  music  which  tables  the  boys 
and  girls  to  apply,  in  his  religious  ex¬ 
perience  what  he  learns  in  his  school 
choir. 
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The  School  Musician 


Class  Lesson  in  SINGING 


•  It  is  quite  generally  accepted  that 
the  average  high  school  student 
should  not  study  voice  privately  until 
his  voice  Is  more  mature.  At  the  Cleve¬ 
land  meeting  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  only  a  few*  of 
about  1200  attending  one  of  the  choral 
sessions  favored  private  lessons  for 
high  school  students  and  these  were 
to  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  school 
program. 

This  is  no  direct  action  against 
private  teaching— there  can  be  very 
little  great  singing  without  private 
instruction — but  it  in  an  indication  that 
EVERY  HIGH  SCHOOL  SHOULD 
OFFER  A  COURSE  IN  VOICE  TRAIN¬ 
ING.  In  the  same  way  that  a  school 


ii 


provides  instrumental  instruction  — 
class,  ensemble,  or  semi-private  for 
those  students  interested  in  playing  a  * 
musical  instrument,  so  the  school 
should  offer  instruction  in  voice  train¬ 
ing. 

Practically  every  college  offering  a 
teaching  training  program  for  music 
educators  includes  courses  over  a 
period  of  years  dealing  with  how  to 
teach  instruments.  Young  teachers 
are  taught  how  to  instruct  students 
in  strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  and  per¬ 
cussion.  Few  are  ever  taught  HOW 
TO  TEACH  VOICE.  , 

The  voice  is  the  most  natural  of  all 
musical  instruments.  Singing  is  auto¬ 
matic  for  the  great  majority  ot  people. 
To  think  a  sound  is  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Naturalness  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  characteristic  one  may  attain. 
What  a  paradox  that  we  study  voice 
to  cure  the  bad  habits  most  of  us  get 
into. 

For  the  benefit  of  young  singers, 
we  should  like  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions; 

1 —  Don’t  try  to  imitate  some  “much 
older,  more  mature”  person.  Whep 
you  are  sixteen  you  should  not  sound 
like  sixty.  Sing  as  naturally  as  you 
can.  Try  and  produce  a  clean,  pure 
tone — in  tune  with  whatever  instru¬ 
ment  you  may  be  singing. 

2 —  Sing  simple  songs.  Do  not  try  and 
sing  an  elaborate  aria.  Such  music 
requires  long  training.  We  have  known 
students  who  had  NEVER  HAD  ANY 


KIND  OF  FORMAL  CHORAL  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  earn  a  one  rating  in 
State  Finals  because  they  sang  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  and  simple.  Music  is 
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an  art.  Real  art  is  beauty. 

3 —  Do  not  try  to  sing  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  range  of  your  voice.  If  you 
are  able  to  sing  up  to  an  “e”  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,”  then  limit  your¬ 
self  to  an  “e.”  Do  not  sing  higher  if 
you  And  that  your  throat  is  tightening 
up  and  you  feel  strained.  There  are  a 
great  many  songs  which  require  no 
more  than  an  octave  range.  Find  a 
song  that  is  within  the  range  of  your 
voice.  If  it  is  not  published  within 
your  range  DO  NOT  BUY  IT. 

4 —  In  the  selection  of  songs  try  and 
purchase  music  which  will  have  last- 
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ing  value.  There  is  little  value  in 
working  hard  and  memorizing  a  num¬ 
ber  wliich  you  will  be  unwilling  to 
sing  a  year  hence. 

6 — 04>tain  one  ot  the  “voice  train¬ 
ing”  books  which  have  been  released 
by  MUSIC  En)UCATION  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  in  recent  years.  We  strongly 
urge  that  you  do  not  purchase  some  of 
the  books  on  voice  culture  which  are 
intended  for  adults.  Most  of  these 
writers  were  familiar  with  ADULT 
VOICES  and  had  had  little  experience 
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working  with  high  school  students. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  sing¬ 
ing  are  the  same,  o(  course,  but  the 
range  of  the  adult  voice  is  for  the 
most  part  greater  than  youth  should 
use,  the  words  and  interpretations  are 
for  older  and  more  experienced  people. 

Nb  one  knows  "all  of  the  answers” 
to  voice  training.  Each  individual  is 
another  “specimen.”  All  differ,  and 
while  all  may  be  taught  with  certain 
fundamentals:  breathing,  vibrating, 
resonating,  pronunciation,  interpreta¬ 


tion,  etc.  the  fact  remains  that  there 
must  be  individual  differences.  PRI¬ 
VATE  VOICE  TEACHING  IS  A  MUST 
AFTER  SCHOOL,  during  high  school 
the  average  boy  or  girl  should  be 
taught  through  class  lessons  to  sing 
in  a  natural  way,  with  others. 

Most  people  enjoy  singing.  Prac¬ 
tically  everyone  has  a  fairly  good 
voice  when  they  sing  naturally. 
Schools  must  not  miss  the  opportunity 
to  include  Voice  Training  classes  as 
a  part  of  their  class  offerings. 

- <».. 
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Tha  Dallei  High  School  Symphonic  Choir  of  49  Voicos 


JhsL  0aUsidu^  OMqon 

I 

Present  This  Well  Groomed  and 
Well  Trained  Symphonic  Choir 

★  -★ 


★ 

The  Dalles,  Oregon,  a  city  of  about 
8,000  population,  is  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  majestic  Columbia  River, 
ninety  miles  east  of  Portland. 

The  Dalles  High  School  boasts  one 
of  the  finest  plants  in  the  northwest. 
It  has  an  enrollment  of  about  420  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  upper  four  grades. 

The  origin  of  this  choir  dates  back 
to  the  fall  of  1945  with  an  enrollment 
of  twelve  girls  and  one  boy.  Several 
weeks  later  both  boys  and  girls  saw 
fit  to  join  forces  in  the  new  venture. 


making  a  to>tal  of  42  voices  the  first 
year  of  its  inception.  The  choir  is 
steadily  growing  from  year  to  year  in 
numbers  as  well  as  mental  attitude 
toward  the  type  of  music  being  used. 
The  second  year  a  set  of  49  maroon 
robes  was  purchased.  This  factor  de¬ 
termined  the  number  of  students  in 
the  choir.  Pre-registration  for  this 
coming  school  year  indicates  there 
will  be  74  students. 

The  choir  took  part  in  our  annual 
Christmas  program  an  Elastern  pro- 


Dr.  Samusl  F.  Ksrbi,  Conductor 
gram,  two  public  home  concerts,  the 
district  and  state  Music  Festival,  a 
concert  at  Staub  Memorial  Church, 
Portland,  and  a  concert  at  Moro,  Ore¬ 
gon,  besides  appearances  at  many 
service  clubs  and  special  occasions 
during  the  year.  Sam  F.  Kerbs  is  the 
director. 
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HEIGHTS  ORCHESTRA  NOW 


High  School  Musicians 
from  3  States  Get  Airing 


Three  talented  high  school 

DI||llBlMr*  Llin  S|jn|l  |l|| in  students,  who  were  chosen  to  participate 

IjI|IJ  III  lull  |IJ|l  |1I'|I||  lllll|I|inthe  Xew  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 

B  WBB  BBB  BBBta  ■  ^ j broadcast  feature,  “Week-end  with  Music,” 

Sunday,  October  24,  come  from  Evanston, 
Ill. :  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio — Last  Spring  country.  The  1948  edition  of  the  “First  The  students  are :  Barbara  Heaps,  17,  of 
the  Cleveland  Heights  Concert  Band  of  90  Chair  of  America,”  the  yearbook  of  out-  2728  Harrison  Street,  Evanston ;  Owen 
young  musicians  went  on  a  week’s  tour  in  standing  school  band  and  orchestras  in  Kellum,  16,  of  1030  Eulalia  Hoad  NE,  At- 
the  Blast,  playing  concerts  in  East  Orange,  America,  is  dedicated  to  our  Department,  lanta,  and  Paula  Schilt,  16,  of  Cliftdale 
N.  J. :  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Washington,  I  hope  you  give  our  proposition  careful  Hoad,  Greenwich. 

D.  C. ;  Mount  Vernon ;  and  Elkton,  Mary-  consideration  with  your  principal  and  or-  Barbara  Heaps  comes  from  a  musical 
land.  This  tour  was  most  satisfactory  chestra  or  basd,  and  write  us  at  your  family,  whose  home  is  described  as  full  of 
from  every  standpoint.  It  was  a  stlmulat-  earliest  convenience  stating  whether  you  musical  instruments.  She  attends  Evans- 
ing  and  educational  project  for  our  stu-  wish  to  sponsor  the  Heights  Orchestra  and  ton  Township  High  School,  plays  piano 

dents.  In  addition.  It  provided  the  audl-  the  approximate  date  you  would  like  us  to  and  composes.  Her  ambition  is  to  teach 

ences  that  we  played  for  an  opportunity  of  appear  in  your  school.  We  would  like  to  music.  Owen  Kellum,  student  at  North 

hearing  and  seeing  what  was  being  done  plan  a  week's  tour  during  the  week  of  Eulton  High  School,  Atlanta,  plays  piano, 

elsewhere  in  band  development  April  11,  if  possible.  clarinet  and  saxophone  and  sings  bass. 


elsewhere  in  band  development  April  11,  if  possible.  clarinet  and  saxophone  and  sings  bass. 

This  year  we  are  planning  a  concert  Address  Raymond  Gerkowski.  Director,  student  at  Greenwich 

tour  for  the  Heights  Symphony  Orchestra  Cleveland  Heists  High  School,  Cedar  and  High  School,  in  Connecticut,  and  is  .study- 
of  87  young  musicians.  The  Orchestra  Roads.  cJjH^land  Heights.  Ohio.  ing  piano, 

consists  of  14  first  violins,  12  second  vio- 

11ns,  5  violas,  11  celll,  8  string  basses  plus  pQffggf  McAlHster  NeW  *  Administration,  which  covers  the  five-state 
a  full  complement  of  woodwind,  brass  and  r  ’  L  L  V*  D  J  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North 

percussion  players.  Link  between  Y OUr  Band  ,  and  South  Dakota.  He  and  his  staff  of  53 

For  the  first  concert  this  fall  on  No-  and  the  Music  InduStrV  responsible  for  i)rograms  in  the  fields 

vember  24,  the  Heights  Orchestra  will  play  _ _  ;  of  music,  sports,  dramatics,  movies  and 

the  complete  Symphony  m  g  minor  by  MtAnister,  Music  educator,  «««'al  activities.  He  also  did  considerable 

Mozart,  toe  Perpetuum  Mobile  by  J.  pioneering  research  in  veterans  hospitals 

Strauss  the  first  movement  of  Grieg  American  Music  Conference  as  dl-  therapy. 

Concert  in  a  minor  for  Plano  and  Orches-  education,  Louis  G.  ilcAllister  has  devoted 

tra  and  other  compositions.  Enclosed  are  president,  has  announced.  He  education.  The  clarl- 

a  few  programs  presented  in  recent  con-  ,,,  "et  was  his  first  instrument  but  he  now 


Administration,  which  covers  the  five-state 
area  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  He  and  his  staff  of  53 
were  responsible  for  i)rograms  in  the  fields 
;  of  music,  sports,  dramatics,  movies  and 


Mozart,  toe  Perpetuum  Mobile  by  J.  r  ^ 

Strauss  the  first  movement  of  the  Grieg  American  Music  Conference  as  dl- 

Concert  in  a  minor  for  Plano  and  Orches- _ . _ , _  .  ,  ,  « 


tra  and  other  compositions.  Enclosed  are 
a  few  programs  presented  in  recent  con¬ 
certs. 

This  is  our  proposition.  We  plan  to 
play  an  afternoon  and  evening  concert  in 
your  school.  The  afternoon  concert  is  for 
small  children,  consisting  of  light  music, 
and  the  evening  concert  would  be  for  older 
students  and  adults.  In  return  for  toe 
two  concerts  we  would  like  a  night’s 
lodging  for  the  Heights  Orchestra,  one 
breakfast,  one  evening  meal,  no  lunch,  and 
40  percent  of  the  net  gate  profits  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid.  Local  school 
Band  and  Orchestra  members  usually  take 
in  one  or  two  of  our  visiting  band  mem¬ 
bers  and  provide  the  night’s  lodging, 
breakfast,  and  evening  meal.  Your  only 
expense  would  be  40  percent  of, the  net 
gate  profits. 

The  Heights  Orchestra  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  high  school  orchestras  in  the 

Money  Makes  the  Band  Go 

Conrad,  Montana — ^The  High  School 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Bert  Ska- 
koon,  has  started  another  year  of  dally  re¬ 
hearsals  as  well  as  weekly  Individual  work 
and  sectional  rehearsals. 

Plans  are  being  made  and  carried  out 


rector  of  research  and  education,  Louis  G. 
LaMair,  president,  has  announced.  He 
will  make  a  continuing  study  of  succe.ss- 


ful  school  music  programs  to  learn  how  Instruments.  He  studied 


they  were  started  and  what  makes  them 


Forrest  McAllister, 


I  at  the  Vandercook  School  of  Music  and 
DePaul  University,  both  in  Chicago.  He 
.  has  been  directing  bands  since  1930  and 
teaching  since  1934,  when  he  became  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Music  in  Petersburg,  Illinois, 
schools.  The  music  program  there  under 
McAllister  was  quite  advanced  with  30 
percent  of  the  children  getting  instrumen¬ 
tal  training  by  the  time  they  graduated. 

The  Joliet  school  Instrumental  music 
program,  which  McAllister  took  over  in 
1936,  was  soon  Just  as  progressive  because 
he  put  into  practice  his  motto,  “Instru- 
^  mental  music  for  every  child  who  wants 
j  it!” 

J  In  1942  McAllister  went  into  the  Army 
^  as  a  music  officer  and  rose  from  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  to  major.  His  duties  con¬ 
sisted  of  establishing  music  programs  for 
the  Fifth  Service  Command,  including 
community  singing,  small  Instrumental 
groups,  marching  bands  and  other  recrea¬ 
tion  music  activities.  For  20  months  the 
Army  made  him  Chief  of  the  Music  De- 
Iiartment,  Special  Services  School  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va. 

McAllister  is  a  member  of  the  Music 
1  Educators  National  Conference,  Illinois 


for  new  uniforms.  Instruments  and  other  successful.  He  will  also  serve  as  liaison  School  Band  Association,  Illinois  Musical 
equipment.  Mitchell  Cain,  the  magician,  between  music  educators  and  the  AMC.  Society,"  National  Recreation  Association 
was  sponsored  by  the  band  to  add  money  The  name  McAllister  is  legion  in  School  and  American  Recreation  Society,  and  has 

to  the  uniform  fund.  To  raise  money  for  Hand  Music.  Forrest’s  father,  the  late  served  on  the  National  Music  Selective 

two  new  baritones  the  members  are  selling  A.  R.  McAllister,  organized  and  for  32  Committee  and  the  National  Adjudication 

tickets  on  a  shotgun  and  a  radio  to  be  years  was  director  of  the  Joliet  Township  Committee  of  the  National  School  Band 

given  away  at  the  last  football  game  of  High  School  Band,  was  the  founder  and  Association. 

the  season.  Any  money  received  on  school  first  president  of  the  National  School  Band  He  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
discounts  is  also  put  into  the  band  fund,  association.  One  is  an  accomplished  ballerina  and  an- 

Wlth  the  Interest  the  band  members  have  Since  the  war  Forrest  McAllister  has  other  studies  the  piano.  McAllister’s  home 
In  securing  the  needs  of  the  band  It  seems  been  Chief  of  Recreation  Division,  Special  is  now  in  B'!.  Snelling,  Minn.,  but  he  will 
certain  their  high  goals  will  be  attained.  Services,  Branch  No.  8  of  the  Veterans  move  to  Chicago. 
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Clinic  in  So.  Dak.  Draw» 
Celebrities,  Musicians 
from  100  Mile  Radius 


Mitchell,  So.  Dak. — The  Instrumental 
Music  Department  of  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University,  presented  the  first  annual 
Massed  Band  and  Orchestra  Clinic  Festi¬ 
val  In  the  famous  Com  Palace  on  October 
1  and  2,  1948.  Represented  were  over  400 
students  and  teachers  from  twenty-five 
high  schools  and  five  colleges  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of  Mitchell. 

The  festivities  started  with  the  reading 
of  repre.sentative  new  band  selections  with 
Mr.  Rudd's  Dakota  Wesleyan  Band  as  the 
clinic  group. 

After  the  reading  of  new  number.*,  Mr. 
William  F.  Ludwig,  Sr.,  founder  of  the 
W.F.L,.  Drum  Company  and  outstanding 
drummaster  jmesented  his  first  percussion 
demonstration.  This  was  indeed  a  won¬ 
derful  lecture  demonstration. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowry,  virtuoso  clarinetist 
and  head  of  the  Woodwind  Department  at 
Morningside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
presented  a  thorough  and  well  planned 
woodwind  clinic.  As  was  the  case  in  Mr. 
Ludwig's  demonstration,  Mr.  Lowry  was 
very  generous  in  demonstrating  and  play¬ 
ing  solos  throughout  his  forum.  Later 


Robert  Lowry  end  h!s  talented 
clarinet. 

Mr.  Ludwig  presented  the  second  in  his 
demonstrations  for  students  as  well  as 
teachers.  This  was  again  a  history  mak¬ 
ing  lecture  demonstration.  Throughout 
both  lectures,  Mr.  Ludwig  worked  with 
the  most  used  percussion  Instruments 
demonstrating  flawlessly. 

Mr.  Frank  Piersol,  director  of  Marching 
Bands  at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
held  a  very  educational  and  interesting 
lecture  on  marching  bands.  Mr.  Lowry 
assisted. 

The  Massed  Band  of  nearly  2'feO  per¬ 
formers  was  made  up  of  the  finest  per¬ 
formers  from  some  twenty-five  representa¬ 
tive  high  schools.  The  balance  was  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  young  players  displayed 
some  fine  training  and  musicianship.  The 
symphony  orchestra  of  seventy-five  came 
from  professional  musicians,  teachers,  col¬ 
lege  students  and  advanced  high  school 
people.  To  show  how  interested  our  South 
Dakota  string  people  arc,  we  must  men¬ 


tion  that  they  came  from  as  far  as  100 
miles,  paid  their  own  expenses,  and  gave 
of  their  fine  cooperation  Just  to  show  peo¬ 
ple  how  wonderful  a  symphony  orchestra 
really  can  be.  Professor  Rudd,  conduc- 


V 

The  Beloved  Bill  Ludwig,  Dean  of  ell 
Drummers. 


tor,  the  orchestra  played  as  if  they  had 
been  together  for  years.  The  very  gra¬ 
cious  Mr.  Ludwig  was  thrilled  to  play 
tympani  drums  with  the  orchestra. 

_ > 

Leam  to  Write  Music 

m  Eighteen  Minutes  i 

lotca  at]/,  Iowa — Writing  music  has 
now  been  reduced  to  a  visual  science  and 
is  presented  in  a  16  mm.  black  and  white 
sound  film  with  a  running  time  of  eight¬ 
een  minutes.  The  authors  are  Frank  W. 
Hill  and  Roland  Searight  and  the  subject 
matter  is  said  to  be  Intelligible  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  elementary  through  Junior 
high  grades. 

Produced  for  the  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College  by  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion,  Extension  DiviMon,  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  the  film 
includes :  animation  of  basic  music  theory, 
explanatory  narration,  live  scenes  of 
children  playing  orchestral  instruments, 
second  grade  orchestra,  coordinated 
sounds  of  piano,  voice,  and  instruments. 
Animation  includes  note  values,  scales, 
chords,  and  melodies. 

Prints  available  at  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for 
pre-viewing.  Sale  price  $75.00  less  10% 
to  schools  and  educational  groups.  Rental 
$2.00. 


Wyoming  Is  Ready 


Laramie,  Wyo. — Newly  elected  officers 
of  School  Music  in  this  state  are :  Presi¬ 
dent-Chairman  :  A.  O.  Wheeler,  Laramie ; 
Secretary-Treasurer:  H.  J.  Camine,  Lara¬ 
mie;  Band  Representative:  Blaine  Blon- 
quist,  Cheyenne;  Orch.  Representative: 
Roy  Peterson,  Cheyenne ;  Vocal  Represen¬ 
tative  :  Clyde  Belsly,  Cheyenne ;  Host 
School  for  spring  festival  1949  Wyoming 
University  Campus,  Laramie. 


Bradley  Will  Teach 
You  How  to  Do  Big 

Business  in  Music 

Peoria,  lU. — A  unique  four-year  cur¬ 
riculum  in  Music-Business  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  work  in  the  music 
Industries  will  open  at  Bradley  University 
this  October.  Elssentlally  the  music-busi¬ 
ness  curriculum  is  a  flexible  three-way  di¬ 
vision  between  music,  business,  and  gen¬ 
eral  subjects  and  Includes  provisions  for 
undergraduate  internship  under  univer¬ 
sity  supervision  and  with  college  credit  in 
more  than  one  hundred  cooperating  com¬ 
mercial  outlets  in  all  parts  of  America 
in  a  variety  of  opportunities  from  retail 
store  management  through  orchestra 
management,  radio  and  television  work, 
advertising  and  editorial  work  with  music 
magaaines,  and  musical  Instrument  man¬ 
ufacturing. 


Jo  Stafford  Offers  Cash 


Jo  Stafford,  star  of  the  Chesterfield  Sup¬ 
per  Club  radio  program  and  foremost 
feminine  exponent  of  the  historical  Ameri¬ 
can  ballad,  invites  students  in  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities  to  compete  for  a 
$250  award  for  the  best  collection  of 
American  folk  songs  and  stories. 

Inheriting  an  interest  in  musical  Ameri¬ 
cana  from  her  family,  which  resided  for 
generations  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tain  area  of  Tennessee,  Miss  Stafford 
hopes  particularly  that  the  contest  will  un¬ 
earth  ballads  which  can  be  added  to  the 
permanent  library  of  the  Folklore  Society. 


Down  Tsxs$  way  on  Ihs  Sam  Houston 
State  Teachers  College  Campus  Jack 
Seldan,  a  sophomore  from  Palestine, 
is  drumming  his  way  through  chem¬ 
istry.  Yet  oddly  enough  Selden  is 
not  taking  any  music  courses  but  he 
hopes  to  organize  a  Dixieland  Jazz 
Band  that  will  pay  his  round  trip  fara 
through  the  test  -  tube  department. 
Many  of  our  great  musicians  and 
band  leaders  now  famous  went  to  col¬ 
lege  to  study  the  academics  with 
night  work  in  a  dance  band  as  the 
bread  winner.  Fate  guides  our  little 
footsteps  in  directions  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  foresee. 
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Drum  &  Bugle  Corps  Big  Feature 
in  this  Minnesota  High  School 


They  falie  the  top  honors  wherever  they  90.  They  are  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of 
Cathedral  High  School  in  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota  under  the  direction  of  Dan  Braiovich. 


At  the  recent  Minneapolis  Aquatennlal 
celebration,  a  group  of  young  girls  repre¬ 
senting  the  Cathedral  High  School  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota, 
were  Judged  the  finest  corps  of  the  parade 
and  were  selected  the  Aquatennlal  Cham¬ 
pions  for  1948.  Dater,  at  the  American 
Deglon  Convention  In  Minneapolis,  the 
unit  won  first  place  In  competition  with 
all  non-Legion  Corps. 

Behind  these  honors,  however,  Is  a  story 
of  hard  work— of  sincere  Interest,  severe 
discipline,  cooperation,  pride  and  loyalty 
to  the  corps. 

At  the  start  of  the  school  year,  a  call 
Is  Issued  for  new  members  for  the  corps. 
The  corps  Is  comprised  of  32  playing 
members  with  five  majorettes  and,  since 
the  turn-out  for  positions  is  in  excess  of 
this  number,  competition  is  keen  and  only 
32  selections  can  be  made  with  the  rest 
being  placed  on  a  reserve  list.  At  the 
present  time,  the  school  has  a  reserve 
member  for  every  active  one  and  both  ac¬ 
tive  and  re.serve  members  are  subject  to 
the  same  requirements. 

Full  attendance  at  all  rehearsals  is 
strongly  emphasised  and  those  who  do  not 
attend  regularly  are  dismissed. 

Discipline  Is  equally  a  factor  since  full 
attendance,  alone,  will  not  make  the  re¬ 
hearsal  a  success.  The  members  must  be 
well-behaved ;  there  must  be  no  distrac¬ 
tion  ;  full  respect  must  be  given  to  the 
director. 

Marching  fundamentals  are  stressed. 
The  girls  are  taught  to  keep  In  straight 
lines  and  are  repeatedly  drilled  on  proper 
pivot  procedure  and  flank  and  column 
movements. 

The  cadence  of  the  corps  is  faster  than 
that  required  by  the  standard  American 
Legion  contest  rules  of  128-132  beats  per 
minute.  Since  the  step  of  the  girls  Is 
shorter  than  that  of  an  average  march 
step,  the  fast-stepping,  sip-style  cadence 
is  employed  and  gives  the  effect  of  a  com¬ 
petent,  well-poised  unit. 

This  quick  step  is  also  of  great  value 
to  the  strutting  style  of  the  majorettes. 
On  parade,  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
strutting  of  the  majorettes  than  on  baton 
twirling.  Since  baton  twirling  on  parade 
breaks  the  cadence  of  a  step  while  the 
strutting  of  the  majorettes  maintains  the 
cadence,  the  effect  is  one  of  a  unified 
corps. 

In  field  exhibition  and  contest,  the  drill 
routine  of  the  corps  is  cued  to  the  music. 
Too  much  whistle-blowing  and  signaling 
by  the  head  majorette  looks  amateurish. 
The  corps  is  so  drilled  that  they  can  ex¬ 
ecute  the  maneuvers  without  relying  on 
the  majorette. 

The  percussion  section  of  the  corps  leads 
the  way  on  parade  performance  with  four 
tenor  drums  carrying  the  front  rank.  The 
stick-handling  of  the  tenor  drummers  is  a 
|)olnt  of  attraction. 

In  field  exhibition,  the  positions  of  the 
drums  and  bugles  are  reversed  with  the 
baritone  bugles  In  the  front  rank.  This 
arrangement  is  used  In  order  that  the 
drum  section  will  not  overshadow  the 
bugles. 


The  colors  of  the  school  are  carried  out 
in  the  blue  and  gold  uniforms  and  helmets 
with  tall  gold  plumes.  The  plumes  add 
height  to  the  girls  and  contribute  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  entire  corps. 

Drilling,  execution  of  maneuvers  and 
uniforms  alone,  have  not  made  the  corps  a 
success.  The  girls  of  the  Cathedral  High 
School  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  possess  a 
quality  which  is  the  ultimate  factor  In  the 
making  of  a  champion  corps — they  pos- 


lowa  College  Puts  School 
Orchestra  and  Song  into 
Series  of  Radio  Programs 

Cedar  Falie,  Iowa; — Mr.  Herbert  V. 
Hake,  director  of  radio  at  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  announces  two  new 
series  of  broadcasts  entitled  SONGS  IN 
THE  AIR  and  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA. 

The  first  program  presents  songs  for 
the  classroom  through  rote  Instruction  by 
radio.  A  songbook  has  been  prepared  in 
the  1948-49  series.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  each  teacher  sending  a  request  to 
the  Radio  Office  at  the  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Mr.  John  W.  Mitchell  of  the 
Department  of  Music  is  conducting  the 
-series  with  the  help  of  groups  of  studio 
singers  from  the  Campus  School  at  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  heard  each  Monday  at  2  :30  over 
Station  WOI  (Ames,  Iowa)  at  640  on 
the  dial. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA  fea¬ 
tures  individual  instruction  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  each  of  the  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Prank  W. 


-sess  Drum  Corps  spirit.  Time  and  time 
again,  from  the  very  first  call  for  mem¬ 
bers,  stress  was  placed  on  cooperation, 
pride,  sincerity  and  loyalty  to  the  Corps. 
Molded  Into  a  well-trained  unit,  the  girls 
developed  an  intense  desire  to  bring  glory 
to  their  Corps. 

The  St.  Cloud  Cathedral  High  School 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  Is  the  embodiment 
of  true  Drum  Corps  spirit  and  the  spirit 
of  fine  young  American  girls. 


Hill  of  the  college  music  faculty.  A 
pamphlet  listing  the  dates  of  the  various 
instrumental  demonstrations  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Radio  Office  at 
the  college.  The  program  Is  broadcast  on 
every  Thursday  afternoon  at  2 :30  over 
Station  WOI. 


Wilmington  Ohio  Confab 
Has  Sharp  Eye  on  Future 


Wilmington,  Ohio — Wilmington  College 
Is  sponsoring  a  four  day  conference  on 
BUILDING  FOR  A  BETTER  TOMOR¬ 
ROW.  Tile  Music  Educators  division  of 
the  Conference  begins  on  Friday  evening, 
November  12  with  an  addre.ss  by  James  L. 
Mursell,  head  of  the  Music  and  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Four  -separate  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  set  up  for  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  13.  Two  for  Music  Educators — 
Bandmasters  and  Elementary  School 
Music  teachers  ;  one  for  High  School  band 
members ;  and  one  for  Future  Music 
Teachers  or  Music  Education  students  in 
Ohio  Colleges. 
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Thi$  New  Jersey  String  Choir  is  a  Challenge  to  the  Quick  Triumph  of  the  Band. 


I. 


^11 


The  Middistex  County,  New  Jersey  String  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Max  Pecker,  director  of  instrumental  music  in  Now  Brunswick 
Schools,  as  they  appeared  at  their  concert  in  June.  Visiting  directors  in  the  picture  are,  left  to  right:  Harry  S.  Hannaford,  Condit  S. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Frieda  Schulman,  Mrs.  Majorie  Haggett,  Stanley  W.  Opalach,  and  Raymond  Welch. 


For  the  past  decade  music  educators 
in  greneral  and  instrumental  music  teach¬ 
ers  in  particular  have  noted  the  steady, 
and  alarming:,  deciine  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  stringed  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  In  general,  this  decline  has 
been  due  to  the  popuiarity  of  the  school 
band  and  the  beiief  that  quicker  musical 


results  could  be  achieved  through  the 
study  of  wind  instruments  rather  than 
strings.  A  group  of  music  teachers  in 
Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  has  pi>t  forth 
an  effort  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
interest  in  the  study  of  strings  and  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  worthwhile  musical 
results  can  be  attained  after  even  a  short 


period  of  study  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

On  Saturday,  June  6th,  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Junior  High  School,  the  Middlesex 
County  School  Music  Teachers  Association 
presented  the  Middlesex  String  Choir  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  its  president,  Mr. 
Max  Pecker,  Director  of  Instrumental 
(Pleaae  (urn  to  page  42) 
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FULLY  UNIFORMED  BANDS  IN  AMERICA 


M«kin9  musical  history  in  tha  Northwast  is  this  smartly  dressed  young  Prosser  school  band  of  Asotin,  Washington,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  its  courageous  and  officiant  director  Halan  Noah.  Mrs.  Noah  created  or  developed  and  uniformed  this  band  last  year  and  with 
tireless  effort  brought  it  up  to  such  a  state  of  precision  in  both  playing  and  field  performance  that  they  made  an  outstanding  impression 
at  the  contest  and  parade  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  last  spring.  Tha  twirling  corps  is  a  brilliant  pageantry  heading  up  the  Prosser  musical  or¬ 
ganization.  Their  uniforms  of  flattering  burnt  orange  satin  and  black  fur  contribute  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  performances  in  the  bright 

western  sunlight. 

1000  Play,  Sing  in  Asheville  Concert 
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Scene  of  the  Asheville,  North  Carolina  Music  Festival  in  the  City  Auditorium  last  May.  The  thousand  boys  and  girls  who  sang  and 
played  their  instruments  with  such  evident  skill  and  pleasure,  were  a  distinguished  credit  to  them.  There  was  a  lot  of  promising 
musical  talent  in  that  magnificent  group  of  bright-faced  youngsters  and  their  splendid  performance  reflected  careful  and  able  training. 
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HOW  BILL  JOCHUMSEN  SWELLED  HIS  BAND 
TO  MAKE  A  BETe  GRIDIRON  SHOW 


By  ftally  Yeates 

Greenfield,  Iowa,  a  small  county  seat 
town  In  the  southwestern  part  of  this  agri¬ 
cultural  state,  Is  now  the  home  of  a  thriv¬ 
ing  band  and  )>ep  squad  unit,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wiiilam  T.  Jochumsen. 
Due  to  the  limited  enrollment  in  the  ( 


days  was  the  first  performance  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  band  and  pep  squad  marched 
from  optMsite  ends  of  the  field,  meeting 
in  the  middle,  and  then,  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies  gave  the  proper  introductions 
and  comments,  formed  a  school  house  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  appreciative  specta- 


The  Greenfield,  Iowa  High  School  ii  not  one  of  large  enrollment  and  the  band  was 
unable  to  make  a  big  showing  on  the  athletic  field. 


.school,  the  marching  maneuvers  that  the 
band  previously  had  been  able  to  perform 
consisted  only  of  the  spiral,  diamonds, 
letters  and  other  such  ordinary  figures. 
Wishing  to  Increase  his  football  half-time 
programs  In  scope  and  variety,  Mr.  Joch- 


tors.  After  singing  that  song  jam-packed 
with  the  propaganda  about  “dear  old 
golden  school  days",  the  word  PKP,  was 
spelled  out  in  dedication  to  the  cheering 
we  hope  to  get  from  the  audience  this 
.season.  A  lesson  In  writing  our  letters 


— to  the  ingenious  Mr.  William  T.  Jochumsen,  Bend  Director,  organized  an  auziliary 
pep  club  «rhich  is  known  at  the  Black  and  Gold  Peppers  who  have  added  much  to 
the  marching  performances,  formations,  and  the  general  spectacle  to  say  nothing  of 
the  essential  yelling  whan  the  game  going  gats  rough. 


umsen  organized  the  Black  and  Gold  Pep- 
IK'rs,  complete  with  cheer  leaders,  a  cheer¬ 
ing  unit  to  bolster  school  morale,  and  a 
marching  squad  as  a  supplement  to  the 
band. 

Since  the  numirer  In  the  pep  club  march¬ 
ing  .squad  and  the  band  combined  totals 
seventy-five,  they  have  given  fine  pro¬ 
grams  this  fall,  with  some  of  the  best  ones 
still  coming  up.  A  itanorama  on  school 


was  next  on  the  agenda,  so  a  O  for  Green¬ 
field  and  an  L  for  Lienox  (our  opponent) 
were  spread  out  on  the  green,  chalk- 
marked  turf.  One  of  the  simplest  arith¬ 
metic  lessons  (2  2  =  4)  completed  the 

entertainment  for  the  evening. 

As  far  as  the  band  members  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  high  light  of  the  season  wais 
their  trip  to  the  National  Plowing  Con¬ 
test  at  Dexter,  Iowa  where  they  saw  the 


President  ot  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  in  the  fiesh.  Since  the  band  members 
are  of  non-voting  age  and  therefore  not 
too  violently  prejudiced  towards  any  i>o- 
litical  party,  nothing  was  hurled  in  Mr. 
Truman's  direction  but  the  notes  of  the 
famous  Missouri  Walts,  which,  incident¬ 
ally,  was  written  in  Iowa. 


No.  Indiana  Gets  Set  for 
Big  Year  in  School  Music 

Valparaiso,  Indiana — Here  is  your  cal¬ 
endar  of  events  planned  by  the  Northern 
Indiana  St^ool  Band  association,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.  The  Twirl¬ 
ing  and  Marching  Festivals  were  held  at 
Hobart  and  Columbia  City  on  October  30 
according  to  George  D.  Myers,  secretary. 

Nov.  19-20,  1948— Music  Clinic  Val¬ 
paraiso  University. 

Feb.  19,  1949 — Solo  &  Ensemble  (Vocal 
&  Instrumental )  Festivals.  Deadline  (mid¬ 
night)  Feb.  6.  1949.  Solo  Fee — 75c  En¬ 
semble  Fee — 40c.  (Each  member  of  en- 
•semble).  Send  for  solo  and  ensemble  en¬ 
try  cards. 

Mar.  26,  1949 — Solo  &  Ensemble  All- 
State  (if  held.)  Separate  Fee. 

Apr.  2,  1949 — District  organisation  (Vo¬ 
cal  A  Instr. )  Festivals.  Classes  BB ;  C  ; 
CC;  D;  E  and  State  Jr.  High.  Deadline — 
(Midnight)  March  19,  1949.  Fee  60c  per 
member.  Send  for  organisation  entry 
blanks. 

Apr.  9,  1949 — State  Finals  (Vocal  A 
Instr.)  Festivals.  Classes  BB ;  C;  CC;  D 
and  E. 

Apr.  23,  1949 — State  Finals  (Vocal  A 
Instr.)  Festivals.  Classes  A;  AA;  B  and 
Jr.  High.  Deadline  (Midnight)  Apr.  9, 
1949.  Fee  60c  per  member.  Send  for  or¬ 
ganisation  entry  blanks.  School  Fee — 
$3.00 — ^pay  only  once. 

Sanction  for  all  Competition  Festival.^ 
held  in  1948 — 49  was  granted  June  23, 
1948,  John  M.  French,  Chm.  Activities 
Comm. 


.  Army  Seeks  Official  Song 


The  Army  is  looking  for  an  ‘.'official'' 
song  and  all  United  States  soldiers  and 
civilian  composers,  professional  and  non- 
professional,  are  invited  to  enter  their 
compositions  in  the  nation-wide  Song 
Contest  which  the  Department  of  the 
Army  is  sponsoring  for  that  purpose.  The 
contest  closes  in  Washington  December 
16,  1948. 

Through  the  contest  the  Army  hopes  to 
discover  a  song  worthy  of  becoming  an 
over-all  Army  song  as  differentiated  from 
songs  of  the  various  arms  or  services, 
such  as  Infantry,  Artillery,  etc. 

Contestants  residing  in  the  various 
army  areas  or  overseas  commands  will 
forward  their  entries  to  the  appropriate 
army  or  oversea  command  headquarters 
Please  turn  to  page  42 


How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


Jha  (Douhia  fiaad  QUxAMoom 
SaAioon . . .  Oboa 

By  Bob  Organ 

1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 

★  ★  ★ 


Thanks  a  million  for  so  many  nice 
letters,  inquisitive  letters,  and  seemingly 
doubtful  letters,  regarding  the  WOOD¬ 
WIND  WORKSHOP  article  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue,  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
“The  Double  Reed  Classroom”.  I  am  very 
happy  to  report  that  all  of  the  mail  was 
progressively  intended  and  has  given  me 
enough  material  to  continue  talking  about 
the  WOODWIND  WORKSHOP,  especially 
so  of  the  Double  Reed  Instruments. 

In  checking  the  problems  carefully,  have 
found  many  questions  identical  to  those 
which  we  have  experienced,  and  some  of 
course  we  haven't.  Have  really  found 
none  but  what  can  be  overcome  by  but 
very  little  work  on  the  part  of  either  the 
student  or  the  teacher  as  all  questions  or 
problems  are  pretty  general. 

Will  cover  as  many  as  I  can  now.  Let's 
start  from  the  lower  grades  and  work  up¬ 
ward.  1 )  In  one  small  community  “our 
school  has  only  one  double  reed  player — 
An  Oboist”.  In  another  "Only  a  Bassoon, 
etc." 

In  such  cases  these  Instruments  have 
to  work  along  with  other  instruments  of 
course. 

In  another  school  2)  "we  have  only_  one 
Oboe  and  one  Bassoon.” 

I  believe  these  two  should  have  duets 
to  play  even  if  we  have  to  sit  down  and 
write  or  transcribe  them  from  materials, 
of  course,  within  the  scope  of  the  play¬ 
ers  ability.  This  isn't  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  it  more  than  pays  off  In  divi¬ 
dends  as  far  as  playing  is  concerned. 

In  other  school  3)  "we  have  two  oboes 
and  two  Bassoons.  These  players  are  not 
of  equal  playing  ability  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  have  them  play  together". 

My  experience  has  been  that  this  isn't 
too  difficult  to  have  them  play  together. 
With  Just  a  little  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  or  instructor,  an  easy  or 
less  difficult  part  for  the  younger  player 
can  be  tran.scrlbed  to  fit  the  players 
ability  and  this  is  certainly  an  incentive 
for  the  younger  player  and  I  have  yet 
to  And  the  more  advanced  player  not  will¬ 
ing  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  younger 
player  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  play¬ 
ing  good  music. 

Some  of  our  grandest  music  doesn't 
necessarily  require  the  playing  of  a  great 
many  notes — a  few  notes  only  but  musi¬ 
cally  sounded.  In  handling  the  younger 
students  in  this  manner,  their  sense  of 
instrumental  balance,  their  intonation, 
their  sense  of  musical  phrasing,  etc.  All 
become  acquired  early  in  their  musical 
life.  We  all  know  the  Importance  of  this. 

doing  on  a  little  higher  in  grades  it 
naturally  becomes  a  little  less  difficult  for 
students  to  gain  control  of  double  reed 
Instruments.  However,  this  doesn't  mean 
we  have  to  wait  for  College  years  before 
this  happens.  I  have  seen  any  number 
of  outstanding  players  of  double  reed  in¬ 
struments  come  out  of  High  School  and 


in  checking  their  ba.slc  training  find  that 
very  few  have  started  below  Jr.  high. 

A  desire  to  do  and  the  necessary  work 
to  go  with  it  does  wonders.  Hrnvever, 
have  had  a  few  that  have  started  in  grade 
.school.  I  do  believe  that  if  a 'student  can 
cover  an  instrument  properly  they  can 
not  begin  their  study  too  soon. 

4)  "Going  on  to  the  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  class  we  find,  of  course,  the 
majority  of  students  on  double  reed  in¬ 
struments  not  majoring  on  them.”  This 
presents  a  problem.  They  have  had  good 
basic  training  .musically  on  some  other 
instrument  know  nothing  about  the 
mechanics  of  double  reed  instruments. 
Frankly,  this  is  what  presented  the  idea 
of  the  WOODWIND  WORKSHOP— start¬ 
ing  with  the  smaller  groups  of  double 
reed  instruments. 

In  order  to  balance  out  a  group  of 
players  of  unequal  ability  it  became 
necessary  to  revise  or  rewrite  parts  ac¬ 
cording.  When  this  is  accompll.shed  the 
rest  of  the  problem  becomes  fairly  ea.sy 
as  the  average  student  on  any  instru¬ 
ment,  at  this  point,  takes  but  very  little 
time  to  learn  enough  mechanics  of  an¬ 
other  instrument  to  do  a  fair  Job. 

I  have  any  number  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  that  take  both 
Oboe  and  Bassoon  during  the  School  year. 
It  Is  true  they  can  not  do  an  outstanding 
Job  on  both,  or  either  for  that  matter, 
but  well  enough  to  become  part  of  an 
ensemble  providing  the  parts  are  not  too 
difficult.  The  actual  perfornriance  surely 
develops  musically.  Tone  production,  in¬ 
tonation,  reed  control,  gradually  more  dif- 
flcult  fingerings  etc.  In  the  final  analysis 
— knowledge  and  actual  performance  are 
far  removed. 

Reed  players  of  today,  especially  in  the 
dance  field,  double  on  several  Instruments 
such  as  Clarinet,  Ba.ss  Clarinet  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Saxaphones.  We  think  not 
too  much  about  it.  Why  is  4t  more  ridi¬ 
culous  to  think  of  double  reed  instrument 
players  doing  the^ame  thing?  It  is  being 
done  every  daywid  In  many,  many  ca.ses 
not  only  a  fair  Job  of  playing  but  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good. 

As  an  Illustration — I  have  a  student  at 
U.  of  C.  right  now  that  plays  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  Clarinet.  In  the  WOOD¬ 
WIND  WORKSHOP  he  alternates  with 
the  Alto  Clarinet  and  the  Bass  Clarinet, 
does  a  fine  Job.  He  will  sit  In  a  Quartet 
of  Bassoons  on  something  technically 
within  his  scope  and  you  wouldn't  realize 
that  he  considers  himself  only  a  Clari¬ 
net  player.  In  fact.  If  you  were  to  talk 
to  him  off  the  Job  and  asked  him  what 
Instruments  he  played  he  would  give 
but  one  answer — Clarinet. 

During  the  Winter  Quarter  of  school 
he  will  be  sitting  in  ensembles  with  the 
Oboe,  and  possibly  the  Flute.  This  is  the 
best  knowledge  obtainable  for  this  young 
man.  When  he  goes  out  to  teach  school 


he  will  not  only  have  a  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  instruments  but  can  sit  down  with 
his  students  and  actually  perform  with 
them.  He  will  have  an  equiponderant  bal¬ 
ance  in  all  woodwind  Instruments,  because 
he  is  in  a  position  to  actually  demonstrate 
his  knowledge. 

It  is  true  I  am  using  this  boy  as  an 
Illustration,  and  we  can  all  say — Oh  Yes, 
but  he  is  an  exception.  Perhaps  so,  but 
why  is  he  an  exception?  I  can’t  .say  that 
he  has  exceptional  talent — but  he  does 
have  a  determined  will  to  do  things  and 
wants  to  know  the  why’s  and  wherefore's. 
In  other  words — what  makes  the  thing 
tick. 

Now,  if  one  person  can  do  things  thru 
determination,  so  can  another.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  gaining  control  of  several 
instruments  but  one  as  w’ell.  If  I  want 
to  be  an  Oboe  or  a  Bas.soon  Player  badly 
enough,  I’m  going  to  make  the  grade 
.somehow — others  have  done  it  and  so 
can  I. 

The  average  intelligence  is  there — then 
it  is  Just  a  matter  of  choice  or  decision 
to  do  something,  then  do  it. 

I  think  where  a  'great  many  of  us  fail 
is  to  want  to  do  something  until  we  find 
out  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  hard 
work  or  study  connected  with  it — then 
we’re  not  so  sure.  If  we  could  Just  sort 
of  learn  to  do  things  without  too  much 
effort  or  exertion  what  a  beautiful  world 
this  would  be.  No  I'm  afraid  not — the 
best  things  in  life  and  the  things  we 
love  most  are  the  things  we  have  had  to 
work  for.  Then  only  do  they  have  a 
value. 

Thanks  again  for  your  many  nice  let¬ 
ters.  Am  trying  to  answer  them  all 
personally  so  if  you  don't  hear  within  a 
few  days  after  you’ve  written,  don’t  give 
up,  you  will.  So  long  for  now  and  will 
see  you  next  month  again. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 


rh*  moit  authantic  book  avar 
publithad  oa  tbit  tubjoct. 

Makai  it  aaiy,  for  baginnar  or 
aipart.  Fully  illuttratad.  Prica 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today. 
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9  Because  of  his  evident  interest  in  music,  Leonard's 
dad  soon  bought  him  a  new  silver  plated  Martin, 
and  began  taking  young  Leonard  to  New  York 
Ciry  for  lesssons. 


When  Poughkeepsie  organized  its  first  school 
band,  Leonard  became  one  of  its  chaner  mem¬ 
bers.'  Here  is  where  Leonard  got  started  on  the 
road  to  true  musicianship. 


For  his  outstanding  work  with  the  school  band 
in  Poughkeepsie,  he  was  awarded  a  full  band 
scholarship  at  the  New  York  Military  Academy 
. . .  graduating  in  19}}. 


While  at  band  camp  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Arthur 
Pryor  advised  Leonard  to  continue  in  music . . . 
instead  of  going  to  Penn  and  studying  architec¬ 
ture,  as  "Dad"  Smith  had  suggested. 


'  The  decision  being  left  to  him,  Leonard  enrolled 
that  fall  in  Williams  School  of  Music.  Shortly 
before  graduation  in  19)6,  he  won  a  contest 
in  composition  held  at  fiunous  Carnegie  Hall. 


After  leaving  school,  Leonard  played  first  trumpet 
with  the  Barrerre  Little  Symphony,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  comet  soloist  and  first  chair  man  with 
the  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  Band. 


Q  In  19)7,  Leonard  left  the  Barrerre  group  to  be- 
^  come  first  trumpet  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  and 
Ford  Sunday  Evening  Hour  orchestras ...  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  playing  with  the  Goldman  Band. 


fA  Heeding  his  country's  call  to  arms,  Leonard 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1942.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  spent  the  next  )H  years  as  comet 
soloist  for  the  great  United  States  Navy  Band. 


'  Today,  Leonard  B.  Smith  is  recognized  as  Ameri¬ 
ca's  premier  cornet  soloist ...  is  conductor  of  the 
Belle  Isle  Band  and  the  "Million  Dollar"  Band 
of  Detroit.  A  Martin  fan  from  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Smith  plays  both  the  Committee  Model  Manio 
Trumpet  and  Comminee  Model  Comet. 
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The  Story  of  cornetist 

LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

outstanding  Martin  artist 

This  is  the  true  life  story  of  a  famous  American 
musician ...  published  by  the  Mattin  Band  In¬ 
strument  Company  in  tribute  to  his  artistry 
and  to  the  high  standards  of  music  education  in 
America  which  made  his  career  possible.  Re¬ 
prints  for  school  bulletin  boards  available  on 
request,  from  Martin  or  your  Martin  dealer. 


Leonard  received  hit  first  comet  u  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  in  192),  when  he  was  iust  eight 
years  old.  Bright  and  shiny,  it  cost  exactly  $12. 


That  comet  soon  became  a  familiar  sight  to  the 
neighbors  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  that  Leonard  and  his  pals  didn't  stage  a 
"circus  parade." 


How  to  Play  the  French  Horn  ^ 


QidbtkadM  iha 
jAunxJi  d(ohn  Simpli^uid 


Bv  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr. 
8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
PorHand  3,  Oregon 


Friandly,  informal  oiperiances  in  music-making  furnish  fha  drive  that  makas  fufura 
insfrumantal  sfudants  faachabla.  This  is  Mr.  Cox'  4fh  Grada  Racordar  Class  at 
Sylvan  Oregon  School,  Mrs.  Wargi  is  Class  Teacher. 


Believe  It  or  r>ot,  the  chances  of  having 
good  French  Horn  players  In  your  band 
are  better  from  among  the  fourth  grade 
class  in^%e  photograph,  then  from  trans¬ 
ferring  the  star  cornets  to  the  horn  sec¬ 
tion.  Why?, 

This  recQ^er-playing  class  is  having 
one  swell  time  "feeling”  music.  Notes 
from  pageh  do  not  bother  them,  they’re 
chasing  Rainbow*  (favorite  melodies  to 
you)  and  wiggling  and  giggiing  trying  to 
flsh  for  pleasing  progressions  of  notes. 

Tour  star  cornets  have  probably  lost 
this  urge,  become  lightning  technicians  or 
note-chasers,  and  earned  their  fame  by 
volume  and  egotism — the  evil  fate  of  be¬ 
coming  "solos”  or  "firsts”  in  a  band. 

This  same  details  of  instruction  used 
in  general  music  will  produce  a  passable 
and  musical  horn  player  1'  the  details 
are  observed  in  instructing  the  horn  stu¬ 
dent  Add  to  this  details  of  horn  tone 
shading,  pitch  shading,  alternate  finger¬ 
ings,  and  you  have  a  hornist  of  far 
greater  potentialities  musically  than  from 
strlctiy  out-of-the-book  instruction. 

General  music  instruction  finds  certain 
things  reasonable  and  sensible,  such  as 
musical  sounds,  steady  pitch,  corrected 
intonation,  flow  of  melody,  balance  of 
parts,  each  condition  brought  up  as  the  in¬ 
cident  occurs. 

The  recorder  player  who  finds  the  same 
instruction  reasonable  will  be  willing  to 
consider  such  instruction  reasonable  when 
learning  French  Horn.  This  throws  the 
responsibility  where  it  rightfully  belongs, 
on  the  instructor,  director,  conductor. 

It  is  amazing  to  hear  famous  conductors 
analyse  the  performance  of  one  certain 


hornist.  They  dwell  on  the  details  of  his 
tone  quality,  his  staccato,  his  stopped 
horn,  his  carrying  power.  Seldom  do  they 
get  down  to  essentials ;  this  is  amateurish. 
It  is  like  comments  at  a  bandmasters’ 
clinic  about  the  first  horn.  "Boy,  you 
can  hear  him  1”  "He  played  the  solo  in  one 
breath  !”  "What  tonguing !” 

Thus  our  bands  are  full  of  "oornet-llke” 
hornists  who  are  loud,  can  stretch  a 
breath  over  a  Wagner  phrase,  can  slap 
notes  right  and  left  with  bottle-cork 
tonguing.  Such  stars  mark  the  ceiling 
of  potentialities  for  the  band.  Such  per¬ 
formance  makes  objectionable  the  raising 
of  the  questions,  "Is  it  musical  T”  "Is  the 
pitch  steady  and  stimulating?”  "Are  off- 
pitch  suggestions  corrected  instantly  and 
unnoticed?”  "Does  the  volume  balance 
with  aesthetic  *  instruments  (quieter 
ones)?” 

In  a  band  the  PYench  Horn  is  decided¬ 
ly  an  aesthetic  voice.  Since  we  insist  on 
single  F  and  Eb  horns,  that  voice  becomes 
definitely  a  woodwind  characteristic  more 
than  a  brass.  Name  the  band  if  you  can 
who  tones  down  when  the  horns  have  a 
contribution  to  be  made  in  balance? 

The  impossible  situation  in  French 
Horn  instruction  which  grows  worse  with 
the  years,  comes  to  roost  right  on  the 


band  director’s  own  doorstep.  Is  he  man 
or  mouse,  musically  speaking?  Is  he  so 
proud  of  his  training  that  he  can  proud¬ 
ly  neglect  the  strictly  musical  require¬ 
ments  of  any  organized  music?  Does  it 
authorize  him  to  coast  to  glory  on  his 
diploma  or  teaching  certificate  without 
knowing  horn  fingerings  (Bb  horn  in¬ 
cluded),  horn  tone  production,  hand  posi¬ 
tions,  horn  tuning? 

Before  he  can  graduate  he  can  pass 
exams  in  conducting,  scale  playing,  socio¬ 
logy,  and  history  of  education.  School 
officials  and  state  departments  accept  the 
possibility  that  he  might  know  how  to 
teach  each  different  instrument  in  his 
band  as  a  properly-trained  director  should. 

It  is  usually  the  self-trained  band  direc¬ 
tor  who  actually  plays  and  enthuses  over 
all  the  band  instruments.  But  colleges 
won’t  grraduate  him  on  that,  boards  of 
education  will  not  contract  with  him,  and 
state  departments  will  not  certify  him. 
Do  you  see  the  Impossibility  of  the  French 
Horn  instruction  picture? 

For  this  purpose  a  suggested  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  printed  in  order  that  each 
school  may  Inquire  intelligently  into  the 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  band  director,  with  especial  reference 
to  French  Horn. 

Band  Director  Questionnaire 

Kindly  present  and  demonstrate  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  present  band  instrument  teach¬ 
ing  problems. 

1.  Our  flutists  become  dizzy. 

2.  Our  oboist  has  reed  trouble. 

3.  Our  clarinets  play  flat  and  loud. 

4.  Our  saxes  play  sharp  and  loud. 

5.  Our  cornets  sound  like  trumpets. 

6.  Our  trumpets  sound  like  cornets. 

7.  Our  trombones  sound  stuffy. 

8.  Our  baritones  sound  raspy. 

9.  Our  tuba  plays  rough  and  sharp. 

10.  Our  drums  sound  amateurish. 

11.  Our  French  Horns  play  wrong  notes. 
They  sound  like  mellophones  and  altos. 
Some  notes  are  sharp,  others  are  flat. 
Some  use  Bb  horns,  some  F,  some  Eb. 
They  cannot  play  stopped  horn. 

At  your  interview  please  come  prepared 
to  teach  a  student  on  each  instrument. 

. (Superintendent) 


A  Very  Good  Arrangement 
for  Your  Swing  Choir 

BEGIN  THE  BE5GUINE.  .  .  .  Porter. 
.  .  .  SATB  divided  parts.  Harms  Inc.  This 
is  a  difficult  arrangement  and  requires 
an  ensemble  of  at  least  12.  Parts  are 
divided.  The  love  of  this ‘particular  num¬ 
ber  however  aids  in  the  learning  of  the 
arrangement.  There  are  many  bridge 
effects  where  each  section  of  the  choir 
"shines.”  Many  added  sixths  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  give  it  a  "Merry  Macks”  feel¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  truly  professional  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Blarl  Lawrence  who  will  be 
mentioned  many  times  in  top-flight  scor¬ 
ing  for  SWING  CHOIRS.  Strict  rhythm 
throughout — a  little  rubato  if  you  like. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  arrangements  we 
have  used.  Melody  in  all  voices  at  various 
times.  Sure  Are  number  about  grade  B. 


NOW  BOOKING 


Winter  Solo  Tour 


NOW  BOOKING 


LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

(Amsrka's  Premier  Cornet  Soloist) 

DUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  MANAGEMENT 
35  West  Grond  River  Avenue  Detroit  26,  Michigan 


November,  I94S 
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Here’s  what  makes  the  difference. 
The  very  finest  French  cane  is  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  Martin  Freres 
experts.  This  choice 
material  is  then  fash¬ 
ioned  into  the  reed 
which  will  make  your 
playing  hours  a  delight. 


at! 


^ .  INSIST  ON  THE  REED 

WITH  THE  TONE-CROOVE 


To  satisfy  yourself, 

TRY  a'Martin  Freres  Reed. 


-iC 


BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON,  Inc.  Dept  SM-IH* 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  a  Martin  Freres  Tone-Groove 
I  enclose  lOt^  for  cost  of  handling  &  mailing. 


Name . 

Address . 

Cisy . 

Dealer’s  Name.. 


Zone . Ssate.. 


you  will  have  no  more  trouble  from 
that  particular  handle. 

Question:  Is  it  possible  to  take 
dents  out  of  the  kettle  drums  without 
sending  them  back  to  the  factory? 

Answer:  Yes.  Use  a  small  mallet 
(wood)  with  a  rubber  crutch  tip 
placed  over  one  end  of  the  mallet  and 
tap  lightly  along  the  edge  of  the  dent, 
gradually  working  toward  the  center 
ot  it.  Take  your  time  and  leave  the 
dent  sort  of  come  out  by  itself.  After 
the  dent  Is  “out”  a  curved  fender 
(auto)  iron  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  making  a  very  smooth 
Job. 

Question:  What  composer  was  the 
first  to  use  the  tympani  in  the  orches¬ 
tra? 

Answer:  I  believe  Beethoven  was 
the  first' to  use  the  tympani  as  a  truly 
instrumental  individual.  Previous  to 
bis  recognizing  the  possibilities  of  the 
tympani,  they  were  used  to  play  the 
bass  part  to  the  trumpets.  That  is 
why  they  were  usually  tuned  to  the 
tonic  and  dominant.  Beethoven  lifted 
them  from  this  obscure  position  by 
using  them  differently  and  as  solo  in¬ 
struments,  as  can  be  found  in  his 
Scherzo  of  the  Broica  Symphony,  the 
slow  movement  of  his  fourth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Scherzo  of  the  ninth  Symphony 
and  others  that  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  enumerate. 


Clarinet 


liff  George  L.  Dietz 
Principal  Clarinetist, 
The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 


(jHcation :  When  slurring  two  and 
tongueing  two,  is  it  a  good  idea  to  drop 
the  note  you  siur  also,  so  as  to  make  the 
staccato  notes  stand  out? 

wtnsirer:  There  are  two  .schools  of 
thought  on  this  subject.  I  prefer  this 
one:  always  mark  the  first  note  in  the 
.slur,  taper  off  on  the  second  note,  but  he 
sure  to  give  it  full  value.  For  example : 


Practice  this  exercise  slowly  to  get  the 
notes  even  in  value  and  to  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  shading  from  the  first  note  In  the 
slur  to  the  second. 
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Quf.atioa:  f'an  you  Kive  me  Home  lips 
on  how  to  And  a  good  reed,  or  how  to  Ax 
a  reed  to  make  it  play  better? 

Anaiper:  Always  be  sure  the  back  of  the 
reed  is  perfectly  Aat.  If  the  reed  is  too 
thick  at  the  point,  the  tone  will  be  hard, 
or  as  clarinetists  say,  will  not  “speak 
easily”.  If  the  lower  register  blows  hard, 
the  reed  usually  has  an  extraordinarily 
high  compass,  and  has  too  much  wood  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cut.  If  the  reed  is 
too  thin  at  the  point,  the  tones  are  apt 
to  whistle  like  a  poor  violin  string ;  if  too 
much  wood  is  cut  away  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cut,  the  lower  registers  loses  its 
beauty  of  tone.  If  the  cane  is  soft,  the 
reed  should  be  kept  thicker  throughout, 
and  the  reverse,  if  the  cane  is  hard.  Should 
you  And  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  piano, 
the  reed  should  be  thinned  out,  if  it  is 
strong  enough,  towards  the  point;  some¬ 
times  too,  it  Is  well  to  try  one's  luck  be¬ 
low  tl)e  middle  of  the  reed.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  when  a  new  reed  has 
been  played  for  a  day  or  two.  It  should 
be  polished  off  again  on  the  back,  as  the 
pores  will  have  become  visible  again. 

However,  the  obstinacy  of  this  little 
piece  of  wood,  often  bids  deAance  to  all 
precautions  and  I  hereby  wish  all  clari¬ 
netists  the  best  of  luck,  and  a  reed  which 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


PERFORMANCE 


Bassoonist 


Professionals  and  non-professionals  alike 
realize  the  importance  of  true  pitch,  per¬ 
fect  intonation  and  responsive  key  aaion. 
A  background  of  200  years  of  Martin 
Freres  craftsmanship  makes  these  features 
a  part  of  every  Martin  Freres  Woodwind. 


COMPARE  a  MARTIN  FRERES 
and  convince  yourselj! 


Rif  Harrif  H.  Meuser 

Principal  Bassoonist, 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band 


Hints  on  the  Care  of  Woodwind  Instru¬ 
ments. 

1.  After  playing  an  instrument  do  not 
leave  it  in  hot  dry  air,  steam  head,  sun¬ 
shine  or  cold  damp  air.  Avoid  extreme 
changes  in  temperatures. 

2.  A  new  instrument  should  be  played 
only  for  an  hour  daily  to  begin  with  so 
that  the  wood  slowly  absorbs  the  warmth 
and  the  humidity  of  the  respiration. 

3.  The  Instrument  must  be  kept  well 
wiped  out  after  playing  to  prevent  mois¬ 
ture.  The  custom  of  leaving  the  swab 
after  use  in  the  interior  of  the  Instrument 
is  not  recommended. 

4.  To  preserve  the  instrument  and  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  the  wood  cracking 
it  is  advisable  to  oil  the  Interior  of  an  in¬ 
strument  slightly  with  a  rag  soaked  in 
pure  olive  oil,  and  to  clean  the  bore  again 
afterwards.  This  should  be  done  about 
every  six  months.  Care  must  be  taken  In 
so  doing  that  the  pads  do  not  become  oily. 

5.  If  you  have  sticky  pads  the  pads 
should  be  dusted  with  powdered  French 
chalk. 

6.  To  keep  the  instrument  looking  new, 
rub  all  keys  and  mounts  with  a  soft 
polishing  cloth. 

7.  When  your  instrument  is  in  need  of 
repair,  send  it,  only  to  a  reliable  rei>air 
man. 


17  Key,  6  Ring 
CLAiUNET  OUTFIT 


BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON,  Inc.  Dept.  SMIH8 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  your  illustrated  Martin  Frhes  folder, 
complete  with  prices. 

Name . 

Address . 


Dealer's  Name. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


H  Jiuxch  iha  Solo 

By  B.  H.  Walker 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


Hello,  Brass  Friends,  I  appreciate  the 
letters.  They  are  very  encouraging  and 
I  enjoy  answering  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  Bven  though  the  concert  bands 
are  greatly  expanding  their  reed  choirs, 
the  good  old  brasses  are  still  the  most 
emphatic  speaking  voices  and,  when  prop¬ 
erly  played,  can  far  surpass  the  reeds  in 
producing  the  much  desired  organ-like 
quality.  So,  study  your  brass  instrument 
seriously  and  there  will  always  be  a  place 
for  you  in  the  better  bands,  orchestras, 
or  other  ensembles. 

A  trumpet  player  from  Michigan  asks 
the  following: 

Question — Is  there  some  way  that  you 
can  put  your  lips  on  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  trumpet  in  order  to  have  free 
manipulation  of  your  lips?  1  am  afraid 
my  embouchure  is  not  developing  cor¬ 
rectly  as  it  seems  that  there  is  no  certain 
way  I  can  place  my  mouthpiece  and  form 
my  lips  so  as  to  play  scales  and  inter¬ 
vals  without  changing  my  lip  position. 

Answer — ^The  Up  formation  should  be 
like  that  used  In  saying  "m” ;  the  mouth¬ 


piece  should  be  placed  in  the  approximate 
center  of  the  lips  vertically  and  horlson- 
tally.  Provided  the  bite  of  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth  is  about  even,  the  mouthpiece 
should  be  placed  one-half  on  the  upper 
Up  and  one-half  on  the  lower  Up.  If 
you  are  undershot  (upper  jaw  and  teeth 
extend  out  completely  past  lower  jaw  and 
teeth),  the  mouthpiece  should  be  placed 
about  two-thirds  on  the  upper  Up  and  one- 
third  on  the  lower  Up.  When  you  hold 
your  head  erect  and  play  your  trumpet 
in  a  manner  which  seems  normal,  if  it 
angles  downward  to  a  great  extent,  then 


there  is  a  possibility  that  you  are  under¬ 
shot.  If  the  instrument  angles  almost 
straight  out  when  the  head  is  held  level, 
then  the  chances  are  that  you  have  an 
even  bite.  Your  Ups  should  be  drawn 
slightly  Arm  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
as  in  a  faint  smile.  There  are  some  cases 
in  which  one  or  more  protruding'  teeth 
may  not  allow  the  mouthpiece  to  be 
placed  in  the  exact  center  and.  In  these 
instances,  you  should  let  nature  help  you 
And  the  placement  where  the  mouthpiece 
feels  right  and  where  results  are  best. 
In  playing  the  higher  notes  as  you  ascend 
the  scale,  there  is,  and  should  be,  a 
slight  change  in  the  Up  manipulation.  The 
Ups  are  tightened  a  little  toward  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  upper  cheeks 
contract  so  as  to  slightly  tighten  the 
center  vibrating  portion  of  the  Up.  The 
Ups  are  drawn  Armer  against  each  other 
and  the  red  portion  is  slightly  rolled 
under  as  the  tips  of  your  Angers  would 
in  picking  up  a  needle.  The  breath  is 
directed  slightly  upward  as  you  ascend 
the  scale. 


i 


M  £ 


in  iff  iff  in 


Question — In  order  to  get  high  notes, 
should  I  jam  the  ntouthpiece  against  the 
Ups? 

Answer  —  Some  pressure  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  “no  pressure” 
in  playing  high  notes  correctly  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  “little  pressure"  and 
you  are  correct  in  setting  as  your  goal 
the  use  of  as  little  pressure  as  possible 
without  sacrIAcing  fullness  or  clearness 
of  tone.  To  reach  high  notes  with  less 
mouthpiece  pressure  I  would  suggest  the 
following:  (1)  use  more  breath  support; 
(2)  blow  upward  slightly  toward  the 
upper  rim  of  mouthpiece:  (3)  draw  lips 
Arm  against  each  other;  (4)  slightly  roll 
under  the  red  portion  of  the  Ups  but  re¬ 
frain  from  over  doing  this;  (5)  contract 
the  center  of  lips  by  raising  one  or  both 
cheek  muscles  and  slightly  contract  the 
corners  of  your  mouth. 

Question — ^How  can  I  make  my  em¬ 
bouchure  more  Aexible? 

Answer — Start  your  practice  period  each 
day  with  a  routine  study  of  soft,  sus¬ 
tained  tone  practice  as  illustrated.  Each 
note  should  be  played  as  softly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sustained  without  any  waver  for 
at  least  30  seconds.  Don't  hesitate  to 
practice  the  tones  soft  enough  that  there 
n>ay  be  an  occasional  break  in  the  sound 
because  the  softer  they  are  played,  the 
better  the  result.  The  alteration  of  these 
sustained  tones  as  illustrated  above  will 
rest  your  Ups  on  every  other  tone  by 
playing  a  low  note  to  relax  them  between 
each  high  note.  Ten  or  Afteen  minutes 
of  practice  in  this  manner  should  proceed 
all  other  practice  and  is  a  good  warm-up. 

This  should  be  followed  by  10  or  IS 
minutes  of  daily  routine  practice  on  soft 
lip  slurs,  using  intervals  of  seconds,  thirds, 
fourths,  Afths,  and,  when  the  lips  become 
more  Aexible,  the  octave  slur  may  be 
studied.  Use  your  tongue  only  on  the 
Arst  note  of  each  group  of  slurs  and  make 
the  other  tones  glide  smoothly  by  use 
of  contraction  of  embouchure  and  ralsdng 
the  back  of  your  tongue.  This  routine 
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will  increase  your  flexibility,  improve  tone 
quality,  and  build  better  embouchure  con¬ 
trol. 

Question — How  may  I  get  a  straight 
tone  without  it  beginning  to  waver  and 
shake? 

Answer — Concentrate  upon  using  plenty 
of  breath  and  supporting  the  tone  from 
your  diaphragm  so  there  is  a  constant, 
pressing  flow  of  breath  to  back  up  each 
tone  being  produced.  If  the  waver  of 
tone  is  caused  by  a  nervous  condition  of 
the  lips,  it  may  be  Improved  by  the  use 
of  much  will  power  and  observing  the  lips 
in  a  mirror  so  as  to  keep  the  muscles 
steady.  Try  taking  a  deep  breath  and 
use  it  freely  as  you  play  sustained  tones 
with  the  bell  of  your  trumpet  near  the 
flame  of  a  lighted  candle  and  try  to  make 
the  flame  of  the  candle  flicker  evenly. 

Question — I  am  very  nervous  when  I 
play  in  public  and  give  a  bad  performance 
because  I  am  not  relaxed.  Do  all  musi¬ 
cians  go  through  the  same  thing  and  how 
do  they  overcome  this  nervousness? 

Answer — Herbert  Clarke  once  said,  “If 
a  player  is  never  nervous,  he  can  never 
be  a  real  artist”  He  stated  that  it  was 
his  belief  that  a  person  without  nervous 
reaction  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  emotions  nor  grasp  the  flner  de¬ 
tails  that  make  for  artistry.  He  also  said 
that  never  in  his  life  had  he  stood  to  play 
a  solo  without  becoming  nervoiLs.  If  this 
great  cornetist  had  this  experience  in  the 
playing  of  over  10,000  program  solos,  you 
should  not  let  this  cond^itlon  of  “nerves” 
get  you  discouraged.  Of  course,  the  bet¬ 
ter  you  become  as  a  player,  the  more 
confidence  you  will  have  in  your  ability, 
and,  when  your  solo  is  well  prepared, 
much  of  this  fear  will  be  eliminated. 
Nervous  reactions  are  different.  Just  as 
personalities  differ.  A  few  deep  breaths 
Just  before  playing  a  public  solo  will 
usually  help  you  relax  and  cause  the 
saliva  to  flow  to  your  lips  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  too  dry.  During  the  solo, 
if  your  lips  become  too  dry,  run  your 
tongue  around  the  inside  of  your  mouth¬ 
piece.  This  will  often  aid  the  flow  of 
saliva  and  prevent  the  breaking  of  tones. 

Hope  you  have  a  turkey  dinner  with  all 
the  trimmings  on  Thanksgiving  Day ! 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 
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(PaMuMiotL,  ^  (Band, 
and  OjahasJtha 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Director.  Department  of  Music 
Northeastern  State  College, 

Tahlequah,  Oklahoma 


Shaded,  and  memories,  of  the  past  came 
back  a  few  days  ago  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  an  old  friend  asking  what  had 
become  of  the  "All-weather"  drum  head. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  become  drum¬ 
mers  within  the  war  years  or  post-war 
years,  this  term  "All-weather”  is  a  new 
one  but  those  who  were  pre-war  drummers 
will  remember  the  head  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  eliminate  all  head  worries.  I, 
too,  have  wondered  what  became  of  this 
tyi>e  of  drum  head.  Before  the  war  we 
were  paying  three  dollars  for  a  calf  skin 
head  and  the  "All-weather”  head  was 
costing  four  and  five  dollars  so  there  was 
considerable  controversy  over  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  and  value.  Right  now  we 
would  welcome  the  same  head  If  we  could 
get  it  at  the  same  price.  The  head  was 
made  of  cloth  and  was  impregnated  with 
what  seemed  to  be  some  metallic-like  sub- 
.stance  to  make  it  wear  and  weather  re- 
•sistant.  It  teas  wear  resistant  and  even 
the  weather  did  little,  if  any,  damage  but 


they  were  not  unbreakable— except  one  I 
well  remember  which  was  as  tough  as  a 
cow  pony  and  out-wore  every  head  we 
had.  1  could  safely  guess  it  is  still  going 
strong,  at  least  I  feel  that  kindly  toward 
it. 

Someone  better  versed  in  drum  heads 
than  I  am  may  tell  us  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  these  "All-weather”  heads  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  present 
price  conditions  would  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  commercially  possible. 

Prom  down  Mississlp])!  way  comes  the 
following  timely  portion  of  an  interesting 
letter :  "—so,  my  director  always  insists 
that  we  play  flams  even  if  they  are  not 
in  the  music.  Is  this  right?  I  notice  other 
instrument  players  do  not  have  flams  in 
their  music.  Why  is  that?”  D.  U. 

Answer:  I  appreciate  your  letter  Dean, 
and  will  answer  your  other  questions  per¬ 
sonally  since  they  are  of  that  nature  but 
the  above  part  of  your  letter  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  many  others  and  I  expect  some  have 


also  wondered  about  the  drummer  using 
flams  while  the  “gob-stick”  tooters  do  not 
have  to. 

There  Is  a  logical  reason  for  everything 
the  drummer  does  if  he  wants  to  drum  in 
the  easiest,  most  natural  manner  but  he  l.<< 
limited  in  one  possibility  where  the  clari¬ 
nets  and  cornets  are  not.  All  other  instru¬ 
ments  can  sustain  a  tone  easily  and 
smoothly  for  a  long  period  of  time  with¬ 
out  interruption.  The  drummer  can  not 
do  this.  He  can  sustain  a  tone  only  by 
hitting  the  drum  many  times  in  rapid 
succession.  If  the  comet  player  wants  to 
accent  or  emphasise  a  quarter  note  he 
gives  it  a  little  added  "edge"  or  "push” 
because  the  note  has  a  short  line  or  dash 
over  it.  The  note  is  thus  made  to  appear 
or  sound  its  complete  and  full  length  and 
even  slightly  more.  The  drummer  can 
only  hit  the  drum  once  for  a  quarter  note 
and  the  same  hit  might  easily  be  an 
eighth  or  sixteenth  note.  To  give  the  note 
the  effect  of  length,  the  drummer  must 
hit  the  head  more  than  once.  If  he  uses 
a  flam,  the  note  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  lengthened  because  there  has 
actually  been  two  hits  in  rapid  succession. 
This  Is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  drum 
|>art  is  to  be  n>ade  to  sound  musical.  Three 
hits  (using  the  word  hit  instead  of  stroke) 
will  lengthen  the  note  more  than  two.  Five 
will  lengthen  It  even  more  and  so  will 
seven,  nine  and  so  on  until  an  endless 
series  of  these  hits  makes  what  we  call 
a  "roll”  which  may  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  desired  or  required. 

Now,  flams  are  very  necessary  at  times 
and  are  of  no  value  at  other  times.  Happy 
will  be  the  day  when  every  composer  and 
arranger  can  write  in  exactly  what  he 
wants,  then  the  drummer  will  never  be 
in  doubt  but  even  so,  there  are  certain 
niceties  in  playing  which  the  drummer 
will  experience.  For  Instance,  a  flam  in 
a  parade  march  is  a  must  but  in  indoor 
concert  work  the  flam  would  be  out  of 
place  in  many  passages  requiring  pianis¬ 
simo  and  delicate  attacks.  Another  for 
instance,  in  Mr.  Fillmore’s  march  "The 
Footlifter”  I  And  it  most  effective  to  use 
flams  in  the  trio,  first  time  through,  w^ere 
the  melody  and  accompaniment  is  very 
soft  when  we  are  playing  outdoors  but 
when  we  are  on  the  inside  and  playing  the 
same  passage  I  find  it  mure  effective  to 
play  the  same  march  beat  without  flams 
because  inside  playing  will  stand  a  little 
more  delicacy  in  approach  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  often  even  wanted  when  on 
parade. 

Your  director  knows  when  he  wants  a 
certain  emphasis  and  Just  how  he  wants 
the  finished  product  to  sound  so  follow 
his  direction  but  first  make  sure  you  know 
how  to  deliver  the  kind  of  an  effect  he 
wants.  This  can  be  done  only  by  studying 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  good  drumming 
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the  same  as  any  other  good  musioian  has 
to  do — he  calls  them  scales  and  exercises 
but  we  call  them  rudiments. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  Prances 
Pfrlmmer  (that  name  Is  spelled  right  if 
I  am  as  good  a  reader  as  she  is  a  writer) 
in  Tennessee  who  is  worried  about  a 
marching  beat  and  again  the  director's 
example  is  questioned  and  again  the  dire<-- 
tor  is  right.  CTis  good  to  see  so  many 
directors  learning  more  about  drum  funda¬ 
mentals.)  This  time  a  common  6/8  beat 
is  questioned,  a  beat  like  this : 


A  simple  single  sticking  should  be : 

rn.m 

K  \-  V_ 


but  it  should  never  be  played  like  this 
(although  it  often  is)  : 


To  use  this  sticking  results  in  an  uneven 
beat  and  often  is  too  awkward  for  go- 
iag  into  the  next  beats  smoothly.  If 
there  Is  any  problem  in  technic,  use  the 
simple  sticking  as  shown  but  if  you  really 
want  the  beat  to  sound  professional  (and 
what  drummer  doesn't?)  play  it  like 
this : 


^  a  -a  ""  u  w 


To  experience  the  difference  In  musical 
effect  is  well  worth  the  additional  effort 
and  every  fundamental  or  rudiment  you 
learn  will  make  your  playing  Just  as  musi¬ 
cal  and  effective.  Some  take  the  short 
route  by  way  of  rudimental  ways  of  beat¬ 
ing;  others  beat  about  the  bush  hunting 
for  some  way  to  do  It — many  never  find¬ 
ing  the  musical  effect  they  are  hunting 
and  some  few  fall  Into  It  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent  I  hope  you  will  make  yourself  a 
Well  schooled  drummer  rather  than  an 
accidental  one.  See  you  next  month. 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhsL  (fompoMhA, 
and.  CbuuuujshA.  Cmnsih, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Apparently  there  is  a  great  deal  of  In¬ 
terest  In  the  subject  of  Band  Arranging 
and  recently  some  very  good  texts  have 
appeared  which  should  prove  invaluable 
to  the  would-be  arranger.  One  of  these 
treatises  which  recently  was  placed  in  my 
hands  is  “Practical  Instrumentation  for 
the  Wind  Band”  by  Roy  M.  Miller,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Music  Rducatlon, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Professor  Miller  handles  his  subject  In 
a  most  scholarly  and  logical  fashion  from 
the  beginning  of  his  text  to  its  orderly 
developed  completion.  He  starts  out  in 
his  introductory  remarks  by  enumerating 
the  steps  that  the  arranger  should  men¬ 
tally  consider  before  placing  even  a  single 
note  on  his  score  sheet.  The  arranger's 
plan  of  procedure,  he  tells  us,  should 
elude  the  most  important  ideas  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  arrangement,  among 
which  are : 

1)  key  in  which  the  arrangement  will 
be  most  effective 

2)  type  or  style  of  accompaniment 

3)  special  rhythmic  figures 

4)  octaves  in  which  the  melodic  line 
is  to  be  written 

5)  sustained  background 

6)  counter  melodies  and  variations 

7)  solo  instruments 

8)  color  combination* 

(See  p.v.  Practical  Instrumentation) 

The  subject  of  transposing  and  non¬ 
transposing  instrument  is  carefully  dis¬ 
cussed  and  some  fine  suggestions  as  to 
various  methods  of  determining  the  key 
signature  of  a  part  for  a  transposing  in¬ 
strument  are  given. 

In  Part  I  of  his  text,  the  author  takes 
up  each  of  the  instruments  separately  in 
each  of  the  principal  sections,  vlx :  Wood¬ 
winds,  Brasses,  Saxophones,  Special  in¬ 
struments  sometimes  Included,  and  the 
Percussions,  and  here  he  carefully  dis¬ 
cusses  the  tone  color  and  characteristics 
of  each  instrument  as  well  as  its  register 
or  range  possibilities. 

In  Part  II,  Professor  Miller  carefully 
summarises  the  tone  colors  of  various 
instruments  and  with  some  well  chosen 
examples  explains  what  he  means 
when  he  talks  of  counter  melodies 
and  variations,  particularly  the  “Piccolo 
Variations”  which  appear  so  frequently  In 
the  clarinets  and  flutes  in  many  quick-- 
step  marches. 

Section  IX,  in  Part  II,  which  deals  with 
seme  fundamental  principles  employed  In 
a  simple  band  arrangement  impressed 
me  as  being  of  unusual  merit.  Here  the 
author  carefully  tells  us  what  to  do  with 
the  B  flat  Clarinet  iiarts  and  gives  us 
some  fine  suggestions  as  to  how  to  utilize 
them  advantageously  in  a  band  arrange¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  stay  out  of 
the  extreme  upper  register. 

In  his  sections  which  deal  with  mak¬ 
ing  band  transcriptions  from  orchestral 
scores  as  well  as  from  piano  scores  there 


are  some  most  helpful  suggestions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  of  converting  string 
tremolos  to  clarinet  tremolo  figures,  and 
in  his  sections  which  offer  suggestions  for 
ensemble  arrangements  and  deal  with 
special  problems  in  band  arranging.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miller  points  out  important  har¬ 
monic  principles  that  should  be  observed. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend 
this  fine  new  work  on  band  arranging  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  work  Includes  many  helpful  examples 
which  help  to  drive  home  the  author's 
points.  Printed  by  the  planograph  process, 
the  book  is  bound  in  heavy  paper  with 
wire  spring  binding. 

To  me.  Prof.  Miller  has  offered  further 
proof  that  the  subject  of  arranging  is  any¬ 
thing  but  static  and  he  has  strengthened 
my  thesis  that  the  more  books  that  are 
published  on  the  subject,  the  better  oft 
will  be  the  arrangers  of  the  future  who 
want  to  be  up  to  the  minute  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  arrangements. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  Dr. 
Frederick  Fay  Swift  is  now  conducting  a 
fine  Choral  Section  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  It  has  long  been  my  con¬ 
tention  than  band  and  orchestra  ar¬ 
rangers  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  many  fine  choral  arrangements  that 
have  been,  and  still  are  being,  made  by 
outstanding  men  in  this  field. 

In  the  first  place,  has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  the  best  arrangements  for  brass 
ensemble  must  adhere  pretty  closely  to 
the  vocal  registers?  To  be  well  knit  and 
most  effective,  an  arrangement  for  brass 
quartet  which  uses  two  cornets^  and  two 
trombones  will  sound  best  if  the  first  cor¬ 
net  lies  in  easy  soprano  singing  range,  the 
second  comet  in  easy  alto,  the  first  trom¬ 
bone  in  its  upper  register  which  will  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  most  effective  register  of 
a  fine  tenor  singer,  and  the  second  trom¬ 
bone  in  easy  baritone  singing  register. 

Furthermore,  are  not  the  best  tones  in 
a  solid  full  band  arrangement  produced 
by  a  combination  and  blending  of  instru¬ 
ments  playing  in  the  various  vocal  regis¬ 
ters?  True,  the  clarinets  and  flutes 
sound  best  when  placed  above  the  soprano 
register  and  likewise,  the  tuba  is  most 
effective  when  below  an  easy  bass  singing 
register.  But  these  instruments  merely 
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enrich  and  fortify  the  extreme  upper  and 
lower  registers.  If  the  greatest  mass  of 
sound  were  not  In  the  middle  or  vocal 
registers  the  clarinets,  flutes,  and  tubas 
would  not  carry  through  effectively  or 
make  a  well  knit  and  balanced  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  you  don’t  believe  this,  try  play¬ 
ing  over  the  average  jiarade  march  with 
only  solo  clarinets,  flutes,  piccolos  and 
tubas.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
it  sounds  very  weak  and  thin. 

In  teaching  students  composition  in 
music,  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to 
start  them  out  by  composing  simple  little 
songs  in  four  parts  to  very  simple  one 
stansa  poems  because  I  feel  that  the  four 
part  song  is  the  easiest  form  to  write  in 
music.  Besides,  it  is  In  the  four  i>art  sung 
that  the  harmony  stands  out  the  clearest 
and  I  fee!  that  students  can  here  best 
learn  how  to  make  their  harmony  sound 
full  and  rich.  We  know  that  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  of  harmony,  four  imrt 
writing  is  considered  the  basic  technique 
to  be  acquired. 

My  Arm  conviction  has  always  been 
that  if  a  student  can  write  an  eight  or 
sixteen  measure  chorale  in  correct  and 
interesting  harmony,  he  can  be  taught  to 
write  and  arrange  fur  larger  combina¬ 
tions  and  in  larger  forms.  Conversely, 
though  a  student  may  have  a  fair  under¬ 
standing  of  the  ranges  of  the  various 
instruments,  if  he  cannot  write  well  in 
the  four  basic  vocal  parts,  his  band  ar¬ 
rangements  will  sound  thin  and  jioorly 
balanced. 

In  my  opinion  every  band  and  orche.stra 
director  should  train  himself  so  that  he 
knows  the  principles  of  good  choral  con¬ 
ducting  and  the  elements  that  are  Im¬ 
portant  to  achieve  good  singing  from  a 
choir.  L/ikewise,  I  feel  that  in  order  to 
write  or  arrange  well  for  instruments,  the 
composer  or  arranger  should  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  choral  com¬ 
position.  A  well  balanced  and  blended 
choir  of  human  voices  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  musical 
expression  that  we  have.  Are  not  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  effects  that  we  can 
achieve  from  the  modern  concert  band 
those  that  most  closely  resemble  the 
blending  of  human  voices? 

Take  for  instance  a  quartet,  or  per¬ 
haps  better  yet  a  sextet,  of  saxophones, 
say  two  altos,  two  tenors,  and  two  bari¬ 
tones.  Arrange  your  next  composition  for 
band  so  that  at  some  point  in  it  the  full 
band  will  suddenly  cease,  and  from  then 
on  only  the  saxophone  ensemble  will  be 
heard  playing  a  lovely  choral  like  pas.s- 
age.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  say  that 
the  effect  is  startling,  as  if  an  angelic 
choir  had  started  In  to  sing,  that  is, 
providing  of  course  that  your  saxophone 
players  are  doing  the  job  well.  The 
effect  can  be  made  to  be  much  like  that 
of  an  organ  in  a  cathedral  when  the 
full  organ  ceases  and  only  the  echo  organ 
is  heard  from  the  rear  of  the  church  with 
some  soft  stop  playing  such  as  the  Vox 
Humana  which  attempts  to  imitate  a  dis¬ 
tant  choir  of  human  voices. 

In  reference  to  the  organ,  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  have  more  to  say  In  a  future  issue 
of  this  column  as  to  the  value  of  having 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  art  of  organ 
registration  as  a  basis  for  developing  a 
technique  in  the  fleld  of  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  arranging.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
much  can  be  learned  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  blending  of  various  instrumental  com¬ 
binations  through  experimentation  with  a 
large  and  fairly  complete  pipe  organ. 
However,  more  about  this  later. 

I  See  you  next  month ! 
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The  new  ToneX  Balancer  plays  as  differently  as  it  looks! 

The  unusual  new  outer  design  adds  a  fraction  of  an 
ounce  of  extra  weight  to  the  rear  of  the  instrument,  which 
sets  the  mouthpiece  more  firmly  against  your  lips.  And 
you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  remarkable  effect  this  subtle  differ¬ 
ence  has  on  your  response  and  range! 

The  new  ToneX  Balancer  is  available  in  four  cups,  each 
designed  to  employ  the  maximum  acoustical  qualities  of 
the  instrument  and  the  utmost  physical  development  of 
your  lip. 

For  that  extra  lift  that  makes  playing  more  pleasurable, 
ask  your  favorite  music  dealer  for  the  new  ToneX  Bal¬ 
ancer  by  Selmer  .  .  .  today. 
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The  evoUion  of  the  flute  was  mark«Kl 
next  by  the  addition  of  Anger  holes  which 
numbered  as  many  as  fifteen,  the  holes 
undesIred  to  produce  the  particular  mode 
or  scale  used,  being  shut  by  sliding  or 
turning  bands  of  silver  which  contained  a 
hole  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  tube 
lying  directly  underneath  It.  This  method 
has-been  traced  to  A.D.  79.  Here  we  have 
the  first  resort  to  both  a  changeable  scale, 
and  the  action  of  keys  In  a  very  crude 
form,  which  centuries  later  was  to  become 
revolutionised  through  the  genius  of  Theo- 
liald  Boehm. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  six  holed  pli)e 
was  preceded  by  the  double  flute  with 
three  or  four  holes  upon  each  pipe.  We 
have  a  representation  of  this  double  flute 
in  an  Egyptian  mural  painting  (British 
Museum)  dating  back  to  about  1300  B.C., 

In  which  is  depicted  a  woman  playing 
upon  the  dual  pipes.  The  pltres  are  either 
detached  or  united  with  one  common 
mouth  piece,  the  breath  being  Introduced 
In  the  top  end.  One  pipe  Is  longer  than  the 
other,  giving  out  a  lower  tone  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  Its  being  termed  the  Male,  while 
the  shorter  pipe  with  its  resultant  higher 
tone  Is  called  the  Female.  When  played 
together — the  Male  having  the  melody  and 
the  Female  the  accompaniment  —  It  was 
termed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
married  piping. 

We  can  And  consolation  In  these  times 
of  high  costs  of  living  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  frequently  paid 
32,000  and  more  for  their  flutes,  it  being 
recorded  that  Ismenlas  of  Thebes  gave 
over  35.000.00  for  a  flute  at  Corinth. 

Centuries  elapse  and  next  we  behold  the 
flute-douce  or  flute-a-bec  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  Its  mouthpiece  to  the 
beak  of  a  bird.  It  had  from  three  to  seven 
Anger  holes,  was  held  vertically  and 
played  upon  from  the  upi>er  or  wider  end. 
It  was  restricted  In  compass  by  the  In¬ 
completeness  of  its  scale,  the  tone  being 
coarse  and  susceptible  of  but  little  modu¬ 
lation,  especially  In  Its  second  octave 
which  proved  difficult  of  production.  A 
smaller  variety  of  the  flute-a-bec  was  the 
flageolet.  Of  Its  many  varieties  (flute-a- 
bec),  the  English  one  was  styled  the  “Re¬ 
corder,”  although  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  It  and  the  flipple  flute,  the 
former  having  not  less  than  eight  flnger- 
holes  being  made  in  various  sixes  ranging 
from  soprano  to  bass  and  measuring  from 
twelve  Inches  to  three  feet  In  length.  In 
the  early  specimens  of  this  instrument 
two  holes  were  made  In  the  tube  equidis¬ 
tant  from  the  lower  end  (In  the  region  of 
our  present  I)  sharp  key)  one  of  which 
was  to  the  right  of  the  main  flnger-holes, 
the  other  to  the  left.  This  was  done  to 
accommodate  the  player,  right  handed  or 
left  handed,  the  hole  undesired  by  him  be¬ 
ing  stopped  up  with  wax.  Loiter  on,  after 
the  adoption  of  keys,  there  was  but  one 
hole  that  was  acted  upon  by  a  key  with 
two  levers,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to 


the  left,  for  the  convenience  of  the  player. 
Playing  upon  the  recorder  reached  its 
height  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  who  possessed  sev- 
eiity-six  of  these  instruments,  tweiity- 
.seven  of  them  being  made  of  Ivory.  The 
tone  of  the  recorder  has  been  character¬ 
ised  as  "ineflfable  sweetness  with  a  seri¬ 
ousness  of  dignity  which  gave  It  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  solemnity.”  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  orchestra  and  the  evolution  of 
the  harpischord  and  piano,  recorder  con¬ 
certs  passed  away.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Its  popularity  gave 
way  to  the  “German”  or  transverse  flute 
which  proved  more  acceptable  to  the  new 
state  of-  and  fastly  developing  music. 

The  earliest  known  representation  of 
the  German  flute  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eleventh  century  frescos  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Kieff.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  It  had  acquired  some  vogue  as  the 
"Zwerch-pfleff"  (across  pipe),  and  with 
the  drum,  constituted  the  principal  element 
of  military  music.  This  instrument  was 
not  unlike  our  flute  of  today  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  keys,  only  holes  to  be 
covered  by  the  Angers.  Our  present  method 
of  tone  being  produced  by  being  blown 
"across”  the  embouchure  seems  to  have 
l>een  employed  by  the  Hindus,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  from  time  immemorial. 

Another  branch  of  the  flute  family  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacifle, 
India,  the  east  coast  of  Brasil  and  the  in¬ 
terior  of  South  America,  Is  the  “Nose” 
flute.  The  theory  of  Its  having  originated 
in  India  through  class  distinction  whereby 
a  Hindu  of  high  cEiste,  became  defiled  if  hIs 
mouth  came  in  contact  with  anything  pre¬ 
viously  touched  by  one  of  lower  caste, 
seems  quite  plausible.  The  nose  flute  is 
made  of  bamboo,  it  Is  twelve,  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  the  aperture  being  closed 
at  the  joint  forming  the  end.  The  nostril 
(usually  the  left)  is  placed  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  embouchure  (blow  hole),  and 
the  tone  Is  produced  much  the  same  as 
we  produce  a  tone  on  our  modem  flutes, 
by  applying  our  lip  to  the  outer  edge,  the 
opposite  edge  splitting  the  air  column,  al¬ 
lowing  the  upper  part  of  the  air  column 
to  escape  over  the  hole,  the  lower  part  to 
proceed  down  the  inside  of  the  tube. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  evolution 
of  the  flute  from  reed  to  cane  and  bamboo, 
to  wood,  to  various  metals  including  ster¬ 
ling,  silver,  gold  and  Anally  to  platinum, 
has  kept  close  pace  with  the  general  trend 
of  the  growth  of  our  civilisation. 

HesdMns  Story 

“The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  hams  my  re¬ 
ply  to  T.R.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Quincy, Florida." 
Note:  This  "Headline  Story”  and  (all  in 
fun  criticism)  wits  suggested  by  no  less 
than  our  most  efficient  editor  Robert  L 
Shepherd  himself.  Here’s  "how  come”. 
Junior  Smith  wrote  this  column  a.-^king 
about  the  tempo  of  Murmuring  Breezes. 
We  suggested  that  J.  =  60  would  be  about 
right.  After  our  column  had  been  sent  in 
we  (your  editor  of  this  column)  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  had  left  out  the  dot.  Upon 
awakening  to  such  realisation  we  sent  s 
|M>st  card  to  Mr.  Shepherd  asking  him  to 
add  the  dot  to  our  manuscript  before  it 
went  to  press,  BUT —  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  Mr.  Shepherd  ta  a  very,  very  busy 
man  wi(h  various  social  activities,  speak¬ 
ing  engragrementa,  raising  some  twenty-five 
hundred  young  peach  trees  guaranteed  to 
pass  the  Adams  Apple,  and  having  to  cor- 
re<‘t  (every  month)  the  bad  Knglish  and 
mis-statements  of  his  friend  and  column¬ 
ist,  Rex  Rlton  Fair,  well,  to  have  to  add 
this  dot  to  his  monthly  activities  was  just 
that  much  too  much,  and  as  a  result,  the 
dot  was  not  added.  That  Junior  (and 
other  gentle  readers)  were  left  In  a  quan¬ 
dary  as  to  how  to  read  and  lnten>ret 
I  =  60  in  6/8  time,  there  can  l>e  little 
doubt.  Anyhow  folks,  just  add  the  dot  to 
the  quarter  note  as  offered  you  on  page 
J7  of  the  (k'toher,  1948  Issue  of  the 
St'HOOl.  MI.'SICIAN,  and  we  are  .sure 
that  you  will  find  all  to  l>e  correct,  musi¬ 
cally.  rhythmically  and  mathematically 
speaking.  Should  the  coming  political 
elections  all  go  wrong,  according  to  Mr. 
Shepherd's  reconning,  then  it  is  p<)ssil>le 
that  he  may  be  glad  that  he  saved  the 
ink  that  might  have  been  required  should 
he  have  added  this  dot.  There  Is  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  thoughts  that  might  be 
exercised  by  editors.  Question :  What 
would  we  do  without  occasional  fun? 
An.swer :  We  couldn’t  get  along  without 
it.  Bob  Shepherd  knows  that  we  ail  real¬ 
ise  that  he  is  doing  a  great  job  by  the 
way  of  giving  the  finest  musical  instruc¬ 
tion  po.ssible  for  him  to  obtain,  to  all  the 
young  people  of  these  United  States,  In¬ 
terested  enough  and  ambitious  enough,  to 
read  every  issue  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSI- 
('lAX.  Few  educators  In  all  this  world 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  spread 
such  uplifting  and  helpful  instruction.  All 
of  this  has  come  through  his  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  originality,  and  through  his  In¬ 
born  desire  to  be  as  helpful  to  as  many 
ambitious  students  as  possible  to  reach. 
That  at  present,  and  in  all  the  future, 
there  will  be  those  who  try  to  "copy”  and 
to  “imitate”  him,  there  Is  no  doubt,  BUT — 
we  hasten  to  say,  that  "that  is  as  it  should 
be”.  If  all  advancements  of  our  great 
leaders  should  have  ended  with  the  “finis” 
of  that  particular  personality,  then  it  Is 
possible  that  the  wheel,  the  greatest  of 
all  discoveries  or  inventions,  might  have 
ended  after  the  discovery  that  a  log  of 
perfect  form  with  no  protruding  branches, 
would  roll  down  a  hill.  In  that  event, 
there  would  have  been  no  wagons,  no 
clocks,  no  elevators,  trains,  in  fact  there 
would  be  nothing  to  carry  on  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilisation  other  than  methods 
knowm  to  the  earliest  of  our  cave  dwellers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  one  great  personality  car¬ 
ries  on  after  a  former  one  leaves  off,  and 
that  has  made  our  civilisation  what  it  is 
today.  That  our  entire  future  depends 
upon  such  forethought  and  activity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  That  our  good  friend 
Robert  L.  Shepherd  "Invented”  the  first 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  finest  of  Music  Education 
to  the  multitudes,  should  never  never  be 
forgotten.  That  his  initiative  along  this 
line  must  carry  on  and  on,  throughout 
centuries  to  come,  is  one  of  the  “Ml’STS” 
If.  and  so  long  as  our  civilisation  is  to 
keep  on  with  advancement.  Please,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Shepherd,  allow  me  to  say  to 
you,  and  to  all  our  readers  of  your  great 
W’HOOL  MUSICIAN,  that  I,  and  dll  of  us, 
»ho  know  something  of  your  fine  work, 
pronounce  you  one  of  the  great  educators 
of  our  times.  Long  live  Robert  L.  Shep- 
l»erd  and  his  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  That 
•uch  Is  the  desire,  and  even  the  honest 
prayer  of  all  your  friends,  associates  and 
readers,  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Tours  sincerely,  honestly  and  respect- 
tlilly, 

Rex  Elton  Fair, 
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Today,  in  the  mall,  came  a  card  from 
Ha.stinKi<,  Nebraska.  To  quote :  “We  are 
a  String  town  and  very  much  interested. 
We  have  an  85  piece  high  school  orchestra 
and  plenty  of  string  work  in  grades  and 
Junior  High.  AVe  are  always  seeking  new 
ideas  and  new  materials." 

Also  arrived  five  letters  telling  about 
string-clinics,  All-State  orchestras.  String 
discussions  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
several  Educational  meetings.  All  this  is 
heartening  and  there  can  be  only  praise 
and  fine  acclaim  for  those  “alive"  string 
people  who  are  doing  something  about  the 
strings.  Given  as  much  activity  as  the 
band,  the  orchestra  will  popularise  itself. 

All-State  Orchestras  are  being  organ¬ 
ized  at  this  writing  in  Indiana  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. — the  latter  being  an  organization 
of  approximately  100  strings, — ^the  Vir¬ 
ginia  All-State  String  Orchestra  now  in  its 
sixth  year. 

But  to  get  down  to  business :  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  this  column  has  men¬ 
tioned  Sight-reading  and  Time-counting 
as  such,  and  has  dealt  with  these  topics 
at  some  length.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  has  not  been  discussed  relative  to 
these  very  Important  phases  of  musical 
performance.  That  Is  to  list  the  pitfalls 
into  which  students  usually  fall  when 
sight-reading,  and  to  warn  the  students 
to  watch  for  and  be  chary  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  notations  when  they  are  seen.  For 
they  constitute  the  most  -  often  -  missed 
group  of  rhythms. 

This  statement  is  not  idly  made.  It  has 
Anally  emerged  after  a  dozen  years  of 
careful  study  of  the  rhythmic  problems 
confronting  students  and  of  the  more  or 
less  natural  and  uninhibited  responses  of 
students  to  these  rhythmic  stimuli. 

After  studying  beftlnner's  problems  and 
watching  for  the  things  most  missed, — 
then  carrying  on  the  research  through  the 
Junior  High  and  Senior  High  level,— and 
especially  with  reference  to  sight-reading 
I)erformance8, — certain  things  began  to 
emerge  and  a  pattern  to  form.  Since  this 
pattern  has  declared  itself,  I  And  myself 
predicting,  before  hearing  school  groups 
sight-read,  just  where  they  will  break 
down  in  given  pieces. 

I  might  add,  before  proceeding  to  the 
discussion  of  these  confusing  rhythms, 
that  I  have  tried  out  groups  other  than 
those  which  I  have  taught  myself,  and 
And  the  faulty  rhythms  to  be  the  “same 
old  three.”  Upon  two  occasions  the  groups 
were  large,  All-State  organisations.  They, 
too,  missed  the  same  things  in  sight-read¬ 
ing,  when  and  if  they  did  miss. 

So  here  they  are, — simple  and  amazing 
as  they  may  seem  to  you,  kind  Reader: 
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Probably  the  one  thing  that  throws  a 
group  out  of  gear  most  often  during  sight¬ 
reading  is  the  neglecting  to  put  the  second 
beat  on  some  half-note.  I  realise  this  is 
astonishing  and  may  be  met  with  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  readers  of  this  column. 
I  know  it  often  seems  unbelievable  to  my 
college  classes,  but  as  soon  as  they  get 
out  into  the  school-room  they  see  it  hap- 
l>en, — and  sometimes  it  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  to  have  the  very  member  of  the 
class  who  was  the  most  unbelieving  him¬ 
self  actually  miss  a  half  note  in  his  own 
sight-reading  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  his  unbelief  was  made  known  to  us! 

There  is  something  very  dangerous 
about  the  half-note.  The  rhythmic  quar¬ 
ter-note,  since  it  occurs  on  each  beat  of 
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the  four-four  measure,  causes  little 
trouble, — and  the  whole  note  seems  to 
cause  but  slight  trouble  because  its  dura¬ 
tion  Is  long  and  the  continuity  of  the  long 
"one,  two,  three,  four"  count  seems  to  spin 
out  the  player’s  execution  of  such  a  note. 
But  the  half-note,  lacking  the  beat-by¬ 
beat  feeling  of  the  quarter  note  and  like¬ 
wise  the  lengthlness  of  the  whole  note, 
brings  ruin  with  it  unless  the  reader  is 
warned  beforehand  to  treat  this  note  with 
serious  respect. 

Probably  the  reason  for  the  Inaccurate 
and  unrhythmic  playing  of  the  half  note 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  we  count  any  beat 
when  the  beat  atarta,  and  that  after  count¬ 
ing  we  must  wait  for  the  duration  of  the 
beat  to  pass.  In  other  words  we  count 
each  beat  (or  call  each  beat)  when  It 
starts,  not  when  it  is  finished.  So  when 
we  count  "one,  two’’  for  the  half  note,  we 
must  wait  for  the  duration  of  the  second 
beat  (two)  before  we  can  proceed  to  the 
third  or  next  beat.  In  most  Instances 
where  the  half  note  Is  Inaccurately  played 
it  is  because  the  student  has  not  waited 
for  the  second  beat  to  complete  its  dura¬ 
tion  before  Jumping  ahead  and  playing 
the  ensuing  note  or  notes. 

The  second  of  our  most-missed  cate¬ 
gory  is  the  dotted  quarter  and  eight  fig¬ 
ure.  Too  often, — and  especially  with  the 
grade  school  student, — ^there  arises  a  mis¬ 
conception  In  the  counting  terminology 
for  this  note.  Proponents  of  the  one-and- 
two-and  type  of  counting  are  prone  to  tell 
the  youngster  that  the  "and”  signifies  a 
half  of  the  beat.  Many,  many  times  I 
have  a.sked  a  youngster  who  has  mis- 
played  this  figure  to  tell  me  how  It  is 
counted.  So  often  I  get  the  answer  “one 
and  a  half,”  and  then,  following  through 
to  find  out  what  the  child  Is  really  think¬ 
ing  I  say,  “O.K.  Count  It  then.”  The  re¬ 
sponse  is,  so  often,  “One,  and.”  The  child 
is  thinking  that  “one”  is  the  beat  and 
"and”  is  the  half.  After  all,  is  not  this 
exactly  what  we  as  teachers  have  told 
him, — that  the  "and”  signifies  a  half  of 
the  beat?  We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
this  child  of  fourth-grade  age  who  has 
started  his  musical  life  with  us  has  not 
yet  encountered  fractions  In  arithmetic  in 
school ! 

To  correct  his  fallacious  thinking  I 
cover  the^dot  of  the  quarter  note  with  my 
finger.  Then  I  say,  "Now,  how  much  does 
the  quarter  note  get  by  Itself?”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  invariably  correct,  ”It  gets  a 
beat.”  Then  I  say,  “But  the  dot  adds  some 
more  to  it,  so  it  really  gets  one  beat  plus 
half  of  ‘ftco’.”  By  getting  the  student  to 
realize  that  in  the  case  of  a  dotted  quar¬ 
ter  note  he  must  not  proceed  to  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  next  note  until  after  a  aecond 
beat  haa  fallen  on  the  dotted  quarter  we 
quickly  cure  him  of  this  sight-reading 
bugbear. 

’The  last  of  the  three-most-dangerous  is 
a  measure  starting  on  an  initial  quarter 
note  followed  by  faster  notes.  Teach  your 
students  to  respect  any  measure  starting 
with  an  initial  quarter  note,  and  to  realize 
that  the  next  note,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  note  it  ia,  must  fall  exactly  on  the 
second  beat  and  you  will  again  find  that 
the  sight-reading  of  the  students  has 
progressed  a  great  way. 

In  all  of  the  above,  I  have  limited  my¬ 
self  to  the  common  forms  of  time,  the 
four-four,  three-four  and  two-four.  But 
since  these  are  the  most  common,  the  stu¬ 
dent  naturally  spends  more  time  playing 
In  these  time-sigrnatures,  and  ipso  facto 
meets  these  pitfalls  more  often  than  any 
others. 

I  should  mention  that  in  sight-reading 
for  school  students  a  passage  of  syncopa¬ 
tion  will  almost  Invariably  cause  trouble 
until  the  student  is  rather  an  accomplished 
musician, — but  these  passages  are  rela¬ 
tively  rare  In  comparison  with  the  many, 
many  times  the  student  will  encounter  the 
half-note,  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth, 
and  the  Initial  quarter  note. 

I  subscribe  to  the  school  of  thought  that 
sight-reading  is  an  art  that  can  be  taught, 
and  among  the  many  facets  of  the  whole 
problem  the  fundamental  recognition  of 
the  three  things  dealt  with  in  this  article 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  absolute  im¬ 
peratives. 
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•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per¬ 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


Let  your  answer  be 

Ed.  Y.  Price  &  Co. 

famous  for  53  year*  for 


QUALITY  UNIFORMS 

taflored-to-order 
We  specialize  in  uniform*  for 

BANDS  —  DRUM  CORPS 
ORCHESTRAS 
MAJORETTES  •—  etc. 


A  complete  service  by  a 
Nationally  Known  house. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


rCHEVRONScJL 

Army  or  West  Point  Style 
IDEAL  FOR  AWARDS 
Write  for  Price*  and  Sompfe 
F.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Ave.  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 
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"S  '  How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Let's  Hear  More  ClLCDhdwitJbu  “  SCHOOLS 
By  Anna  Largent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora.  Illinois 


Accordions  in  School  Ensembles 

The  accordion  combines  the  tone, 
variety  and  volume  of  a  i)ipe  orftan,  and 
its  vivacity  and  brilliance  of  a  piano  is 
adaptable  to  band,  orchestra  and  school 
en.sembles. 

Band  directors  can  Rive  the  piano  music 
to  the  more  advanced  accordion  players, 
where  there  is  no  i>art  written  for  the 
accordion. 

The  Future  for  Accordionists 

In  the  first  place  you  study  music  be- 
cau.se  you  love  it,  and  you  know  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  it  enriches  one’s  life. 

If  your  love  for  music  is  Rreat  enough, 
then  you  may  consider  music  as  a  future, 
and  make  it  your  career.  You  may 
choose  any  one  of  three  opcniiiKs.  First 
to  prepare  yourself  to  become  a  teacher, 
second,  you  may  study  to  Irecome  a  i>ro- 
fesslonal  stage  or  radio  i>erfornier,  and 
third  you  rtsay  turn  toward  tlie  composing 
and  arranging  of  music.  There  is  a  jilace 
waiting  for  you  if  you  i>repare  yourself. 

How  DO  YOU  PRACTICE? 

How  muc-h  time  do  you  give  to  daily 
practice?  At  the  end  of  your  j)ractlce 
l)erlod,  have  you  improvi-d  yourself?  If 
you  have  memorized  one  si-ale  or  cor¬ 
rected  one  error,  than  .vou  have  really 
practiced.  But,  many  students  will  play 
a  composition,  an  etude,  an  exerci.se  over 
and  over  without  having  made  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  of  imiirovement.  Why?  First 
they  have  no  conception  of  what  real 
practice  niean.s.  Second  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort  to  play  an  entire  i)age 
through  time  after  time. 

Power  of  Concenfraflon 

The  student  must  discover  the  weak 
spots  and  work  those  places  out,  perhaps 
it  is  only  two  or  three  measures  in  the 
entire  composition,  but  unless  those  par¬ 
ticular  spots  are  Ironed  out,  no  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  noticeable  and  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stumble  over  them  every  time  he 
plays  the  piece. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  students 
who  practice  one  hour  per  day,  but  what 
they  have  been  doing,  is  entertaining 
themselves  for  they  love  to  play  tunes, 
and  have  not  worked  on  a  single  scale  or 
exercise  during  the  full  hour. 

Scale  Studies  and  Exercises  ' 

Accordion  students,  do  not  be  lax  in 
working  on  scales  and  ijrogre.sslve  exer¬ 
cises,  or  you  will  soon  wonder  why  your 
technic  and  artistic  phrasing  is  at  fault. 
It  is  in  the  mastery  of  technical  studies, 
that  students  will  be  successful  in  technic 
building. 

A  daily  fifteen  minute  |>eriod  of  con¬ 
centrated  study  will  Improve  any  com¬ 
position,  no  matter  how  well  you  think 
you  know  it.  Play  Hanon  Finger  Scale 
Studies  at  a  rate  of  speed  where  the 
tones  are  clean  and  clear,  and  then  in¬ 
crease  the  tempo  from  week  to  week.  But, 
all  the  practice  in  the  world  will  not 
make  a  player  out  of  you,  unless  you 
have  the  patience  and  ambition  to  want 
to  learn,  to  want  to  play  correctly. 

Sfrlvs  for  Accuracy 

So  many  accordion  students  are  apt  to 
be  so  engros.sed  in  playing  popular  songs 
and  top  tunes  of  the  day,  that  they  will 


ignore  the  time  signature.  Never  minimize 
your  responsibility  toward  accuracy,  never 
play  wrong  notes,  or  cut  the  value  of  a 
note.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  why 
must  you  pay  a  teacher  to  tell  you  that 
four  and  four  is  not  five,  or  that  a  dotted 
quarter  note  is  longer  than  an  eighth  note, 
or  that  E  sharp  is  played  like  F  natural, 
when  you  have  the  knowledge  to  enable 
you  to  recognize  these  problems  yourself. 
The  time  at  a  lesson  period  can  be  spent 
to  a  l>etter  advantage  to  yourself. 

Your  lesson  i)erlod  should  be  s|>ent  in 
learning  sometblng  new,  and  one  that 
will  make  you  think  for  your.seIf,  think 
about  the  notes  and  rhythmic  values, 
Itroper  posture,  corre<'t  right  and  left 
p<isitions,  and  proi)er  control  of  the  bel¬ 
lows.  You  .should  begin  to  make  new  dis¬ 
coveries  In  your  pieces  every  time  you 
l)lay  them,  instead  of  playing  a  group  of 
meaningless  notes.  Every  day's  progress 
will  l>ring  you  toward  your  ixdiit  «if  niusi- 
<‘al  Independence. 

Mutic  Dictionary 

Every  accordion  student  should  have  ii 
music  dictionary  or  The  Accordionist’s 
Encyclopedia.  These  l>ooks  give  you  facts 
and  knowledge  important  to  all  accordion¬ 
ists. 

Quatfiont  and  Answers 

Uear  Mrs.  Largent ;  I  have  l)een  playing 
the  .accordion  for  five  years,  and  have 
changed  teachers  as  I  wish  to  become  a 
Concert  Artist  I  thought  my  new 
teacher  would  teach  me  how  to  Interpret 
symphonies,  concertos,  etc.,  but  he  prac¬ 
tically  uses  the  whole  lesson  on  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  harmony  and  chords.  Is  this  neces- 
.sary?  Mike  S.,  Wise. 

Answer :  Tes,  you  must  learn  why  cer¬ 
tain  chords  must  follow  certain  other 
chords,  which  will  enable  you  to  acquire 
the  facility  of  analysing,  composing  and 
arranging  of  music.  It  will  give  you  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  e.ssentlals  for 
original  compositions,  and  enable  you  to 
write  your  own  melodies  and  orchestra 
accompaniments.  * 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent :  I  have  a  little  dance 
band  of  four  pieces,  aiTordlon,  saxophone, 
bass-viol  and  drums.  We  are  all  In  high 
school.  Is  there  any  music  written  for 
small  combiniftions?  Bob  D.,  III. 

Answer:  Yes.  Write  to  Ohas.  H.  Hansen 
Music  Co.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.  If  you  have  a*  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  underlying  Harmony,  you 
can  lay  out  and  ’’routine”  your  own  ar¬ 
rangements  from  sheet  music. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  We  are  four  ac¬ 
cordion  players  that  are  going  to  play 
sacred  music  for  church  gatherings.  Are 
there  any  other  music  we  can  use  outside 
of  hymns?  Mrs.  G-loria  R.,  Mich. 

Anstcer:  You  may  use  Chorals,  Anthems, 
Cantatas,  Mass,  Motette  and  Oratorios. 
Another  style  of  Motette  is  more  like  a 
Fugue. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent :  I  wish  to  learn  how 
to  play  a  boogie-woogie  bass,  will  you 
please  tell  me  what  material  to  use,  and 
do  you  approve  of  learning  boogie-woogie? 
Harriet  M.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  There  are  many  instruction 
books  on  the  market,  but  for  a  beginner 
we  suggest  ‘‘Accordion  Boogie  Woogle 


and  Blue  Course”  by  Olga  Wolff,  published 
by  the  Boston  Music  Co.,  Boston,  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  Yes,  I  do  approve  of  Boogie- 
Woogie  Bass  for  if  I  have  any  trouble  in 
making  pupils  play  bass  solos  or  bass 
studies,  all  I  need  to  do  is  give  them  a 
boogie  bass  and  all  problems  are  solved 
easily. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTOKS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 
and  reconditioned  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Write  for  our  24  page  catalog  which  we  will 
forward  upon  retmest.  Nappe  Music  House,  2536 
Devon  Avenue,  Chicago  45,  Illinois. 


■■BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” — ask  for  our  •‘Free  List”  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  ‘■'Schools  and  Teachers”  on  ‘‘Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  ‘'‘Accor¬ 
dions” — ^“Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas. 


LOW  PRICES  on  reconditioned  instruments. 
Write  your  wants  in  New  and  Used  instruments. 
We  trade  and  send  on  trial.  Once  you  deal  with 
ns  you  will  be  a  regular  customer.  Music  and 
accessories.  Goble  Music  Mart,  134  E.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ft.  Wayne  2,  Indiana. 


BETTONY  silver  C  flute  wood ;  Ulj  piccolo, 
silver  keys ;  closed  G3,  reconditioned,  new  cases ; 
$175.00  for  both.  O.  P.  Stearns,  2218  Walter 
Are.,  Northbrook,  Illinois. 


YORK  upright  BB()  Bass.  4  valve.  York  fac¬ 
tory  reconditioned.  Gold  lacr^uer.  $250.00.  Guy 
Humphrey  Heckel  Bassoon  No.  1261.  A-1  con¬ 

dition.  2  pipes.  New  case.  $285.00.  Set  Selmer, 
full  Boehm,  wood  clarinets.  Reconditioned,  double 
case.  $450.00.  Buffet  full  Boehm,  pre-war  wood 
A  clarinet.  Reconditioned,  new  case.  $200.00. 
Wmer  plain  Boehm  (A)  wood  clarinet.  Pre-war. 
Reconditioned,  ^ood  case.  $185.00.  Robert  full 
Boehm  Bb  clarinet.  Reconditioned,  good  case. 
$175.00.  Ship  C.  O.  IJ.,  three  days  trial.  Dale 
Williams,  1015  State  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


A  PENNY  SAVED  is  a  penny  earned.  Here  is 
where  you  save  almost  $50.00.  With  prices  what 
they  are,  ‘'that  ain’t  hay.”  Here’s  what  you  gt*. 
A  gold  lacquered  cornet,  trumpet,  or  trombone, 
deluxe  model,  made  in  Elkhorn,  complete  with 
deluxe  case.  Best  line,  quality  insts.  valued  at 
$120.00.  Slight  flaws  in  these  insts.  bring  the 
price  way  down  to  $74.50,  but  rememlier — you 
get  the  Manufacturers’  new  inst.  guarantee  with 
each  horn.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of 
inspection.  You  must  be  satisfied,  or  your  money 
it  returned.  Send  post  card  if  you  want  more 
information.  Gerard  Band  Instrument  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  306,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 


BANDMASTERS  attention;  bargains.  King  and 
Conn  trombones  $45.00  each.  Conn  Victor  corhet 
$75.00.  Mellophone  in  ca.se  $55.00,  King  upright 
ilto  $55.00.  Bell-lyre  $65.00,  Ludwig  Street  drum 
$22.00,  Bass  drum  14x26,  $35.00.  Ditson  Bari¬ 
tone  $55.00,  metal  flute  $75.00,  Conn  alto  clari¬ 
net  $250.00,  Bass  clarinet  wood  $325.00,  cabaret 
heckel  system  bassoon  like  new,  $495.00.  Selmer 
hassoon  French  system  $140.00.  Metal  clarinet 
from  $50.00  up.  Wood  clarinets  $75.00  up.  Kohlert 
wood  clarinet  demonstrator  $125.00.  Windsor 
tenor  saxophone  like  new  $145.00.  Gretsch  bari¬ 
tone  saxiiphone,  in  new  case  $140.00.  Violin  out¬ 
fits  from  $20.00  up.  Cellos  from  $45.00  up.  Viola 
outfit  $45.00.  400  bargains,  send  for  list.  Re¬ 
pairs  on  all  instruments.  If  it  is  band  or  or- 
chntra  instruments  you  need,  it  will  nay  you  to 
write  us  before  buying.  Crestline  Music  Shop. 
Crestline.  Ohio. 


WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  guaranteed  rebuilt 
and  new  Band  and  Orchestra  instruments,  and 
accessories  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Heckel 
and  Conservatory  Bassoons,  Bass  and  alto  clari¬ 
nets.  English  horns.  Conservatory  and  Military 
oboes.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes  and  piccolos.  Lud¬ 
wig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibraphones.  Zildjian  cym- 
hals.  chimes.  T,arge  stock  of  standard  name 
•onsaphones,  bell  front  and  upright  alto  and 
baritone  horns,  upright  and  recording  bass  horns, 
mellophones,  single  and  double  French  horns,  in 
rood  hard  cases.  Large  selection  of  clarinets, 
comets,  trumpets,  saxophones,  alto,  tenor  C- 
tnelody,  soprano,  baritone  and  bass.  New  School 
Budget  Payment  Plans,  now  available.  Write  us 
shout  your  requirements.  We  will  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  same  day  as  order  is  received.  Mever's 
specializes  in  equipping  school  bands  and  orches- 
iru.  I^t  a  specialist  quote  you  on  your  reoiiire- 
"lents.  From  “A  Single  Instrument  To  a  Whole 
Band.”  Write  for  Meyer’s  Pre-View  of  Bargains 
—Fall  and  Winter  Edition  1948.  Meyer’s  Musical 
Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


genuine  Heckel  Biebrich  Heckel  sysem  bas¬ 
soon  outfit  $695.00.  Loree  Conservatory  system 
oboe  outfit  $395.00.  Adel«on’s  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit 
S4  VicKlirsn. 


See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


HUNDREDS  oi  reconditioned  comets,  trumpets, 
trombones,  alto  horns,  mellophones  just  what 
schools  are  looking  for  ranging  in  price  from 
$57.50,  up.  Big  stock  of  sousaphones  $195.00, 
up.  Upright  bass  horns  from  $89.50,  up.  Bari¬ 
tone  horns  from  $72.50,  up.  Hundreds  of  saxo¬ 
phones  from  $49.50,  up — C  melodies,  sopranos, 
altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc.  Le  Blanc  silver- 
plated  boehm  system  bass  clarinet  $395.00.  Ram- 
pone  Albert  system  bass  clarinet  $187.50.  Bet- 
toney  conservatory  system  Bassoon  $135.00. 
Heckel  system  Bassoon  $365.00.  Moennig  Heckel 
system  bassoon  with  whisper  key  $495.00.  New 
Heckel  system  bassoon  outfit  $595.00.  Selmer 
Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  outfit  $365.00.  Ped- 
ler  Wood  Boehm  alto  clarinet  outfit  $325.00.  Pan 
American  Conservatory  Oboe  $197.50.  Cabart 
Conservatory  Oboe  $245.00.  Kruspe  Double 
French  Horn  $395.00.  King  Double  trench  horn 
$325.90.  Kruspe  single  French  horn  $225.00. 
York  single  French  horn  $157.50.  Conn  silver 
plated  BB  sousaphone  $395.00.  Elkhart  gold  lac¬ 
quered  Ej)  sousaphone  $365.00.  Holton  silver- 
plated  E|>  sousaphone  $325.00.  Goldlacquered 
small  size  bell  front  Ejj  recording  bass  horn 
$225.00.  Conn  Goldlacquered  Efe  bass  horn 
$162.50.  York  goldlacquered  BB  upright  bass 
horn  $187.50.  Holton  silverplated  bass  trom¬ 
bone  outfit  $165.00.  King  silvertone  cornet  out¬ 
fit  $147.50.  Selmer  goldlacquered  trumpet  out¬ 
fit  $135.00.  Selmer  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone 
$265.00.  Buescher  Aristocrat  goldlacquered  tenor 
saxophone  $185.00.  Conn  goldlacquered  tenor 

saxophone  $185.00.  Pan  American  silverplated 

tenor  saxophone  $135.00.  Buescher  goldlac¬ 
quered  Baritone  horn  $127.50.  Conn  silverplated 
baritone  horn  $147.50.  Pan  American  silver- 
plated  alto  saxophone  $97.50.  Conn  silverplated 
alto  saxophone  $125.00.  Buescher  silverplated 
bass  saxophone  $195.00.  Conn  goldlacquered 
baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Conn  Conquerer 
goldlacquered  trombone  $147.50.  Set  of  new 
Pedal  Tympani  $290.00.  Olds  trombone  $147.50. 
King  2  front  bell  recording  Euphonium  with 
case  $265.00.  Super  Olds  trombone  $165.00. 
Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve  double  bell  euphonium 
$125.00.  Conn  Caprion  trumpet  with  case  $145.00. 
Deagan  Model  3.-'0  Marimba  $125.00.  Buescher 
goldlacquered  baritone  saxophone  $225.00.  Koh¬ 
lert  silverplated  sax  fingering  oboe  $197.50.  Jen¬ 
kins  goldlacquered  sousaphone  $195.00.  Violin 
outfits  $18.50,  up.  New  violin  outfits  $24.50,  up. 
Used  cellos,  $4*2.50,  up.  Sprinz,  4  rotary  valve 
BB  upright  bass,  excellent  horn  $285.00. 
Buescher  400,  goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone, 
like  new,  $295. OO.  Set  of  New  Ludwig  Cathe¬ 
dral  Chimes  $247.50.  Bach  goldlacquered  trum¬ 
pet  with  gladstone  case  $165.00.  Selmer  Wood 
Boehm  Bl>  clarinet  with  case  $165.00.  New — 
York  bell  front  goldlacquered  recording  bari¬ 
tone  horn  outfit  $245.00.  New  Viola  outfit  $39.50, 
and  hundreds  of  other  bargains  to  select  from. 
Write  for  free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Avenue,  De- 
troit  26,  Michigan. 


Advertise  to 
Buy  or  Sell 
At  These  Low 
Rates 

1 5c  for  oach  word  por  iniortion:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  oach  additional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  aach 
additional  word.)  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 


UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE:  4U  Blue  Capes  White  satin  lining 
and  gold  fringe.  3  Bass  Drums  16  x  32  separate 
tension.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Drum  Corps.  Harold  Beck, 
Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  65  snappy  used  blue  and  gold  uni¬ 
forms  in  good  condition;  West  Point  style;  4 
white  majorette  uniforms ;  2  drum  major  uni¬ 
forms,  1  gold  and  1  white.  Westinghouse  Me¬ 
morial  High  School,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE;  About  60  Red  (cardinal)  and  White 
Band  Coats  and  Caps  in  good  condition.  Made 
by  De  Moulin  Bros,  and  Co.  Priced  to  sell. 
Write  William  Pike,  Township  High  School, 
Centralia,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  50  Band  Uniforms  consisting  of 
cape  and  cap.  Black  and  orange.  Different  sizes. 
Good  condition.  $5.00  for  uniform.  Alice  Con¬ 
over,  High  School,  Mt.  Sterling,  Illinois. 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE:  50  Navy  Blue  whip 
cord  double-breasted  coats  and  hats ;  royal  blue 
and  gold  trim.  White,  gold  trimmed  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor’s  Outfit.  Inquire  Wm.  L.  Stusak,  Anamosa 
High  School,  Anamosa,  Iowa. 


JUVENILE  BAND  COATS:  22  Maroon  $22.00. 
30  Purple  jackets  $50.90.  Forty  purple  capes 
$50.00.  20  green  capes  $15.00.  Fifty  white 

adult  (new)  band  coats  $75.00.  Band  caps  (new) 
red  $2.50.  Caps  made  to  order  $2.50.  Beautiful 
set  42  band  uniforms,  maroon,  hlack,  gold.  41 
shakos.  Poms.  Two  Directors’  suits.  Four 
majorettes.  Entire  lot  good  condition  $400.00. 
Majorette  costumes  assorted  colors  $5.00  up.  Two 
batons  $8.00.  Shakos  gold  green  $4.00.  White 
fur  $6.00.  Twenty  A.  F.  M.  Band  coats  black 
$40.()0.  Tuxedo  doublebreast  suits  (new)  $35.00. 
Singlebreast  $15.00.  Orchestra  coats  Shawl  Col¬ 
lars  Beige,  white  $8.00.  Peak  lapels  $6.00.  Tux¬ 
edo  pants  $6.00.  All  sizes.  Full  dress  (tails) 
suits  $35.00.  Beautiful  set  32  bright  red  jackets 
32  brown  trousers  27  white  belts  33  red  caps. 
Like  new  $150.00.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  N. 
Halsted,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS— Head . 

FOR  SALE:  $285.00  Jenkins  Chimes  with 
damper,  slightly  used  $1M.OO.  Frank  Italiano, 
Logan  High,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


CAN  YOU  COMPOSE?  I’ll  arrange  your  music 
ready  to  he  played  and  published.  .Send  me  your 
melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Kd  Chenette, 
Durham.  Oklahoma. 


H««d«d  by  Marrillynn  P«J*rten,  fhit  charming  group  of  Wyoming  majoreffes  in 
Jhair  Skinner  satin  uniforms,  load  the  Laramie  Hi  Plainsmen  Band  on  its  parades 
and  performs  twirling  routines  at  the  athletic  games.  They  have  captured  First  Di¬ 
vision  Superior  Rating  for  the  past  two  years  at  district  music  festivals.  A.  O. 
Wheeler  is  Music  Director  at  the  Laramie  High  School.  On  the  left  of  Merrillynn 
are  Annette  Moore  and  Beverly  Meyhew.  Right,  Connie  Lue  Tracy  and  Doramary 

Hunt. 
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Classified  Continued 


BEEP  MAKING 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price,  $1.25  each,  3  for  $3.50. 
Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale,  Chicago  18, 

Illinois. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bassoon¬ 
ist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  William 
Koch,  5022  38th  Avenue,  Hyattsville,  Maryland. 
WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  now  called  Maxim 
Oboe  Reeds,  same  professional  quality,  handmade, 
selected  cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  per¬ 
fect  pitch,  packed  individually,  $1.25.  3  for  $3.25. 
Sold  direct  only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 

Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS:  The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  genuine  French  Cane.  4  reeds  $3. SC¬ 
SI  1.00:  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509  Juniata  St. 

St.  Louis  18,  Missouri. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  —  Made  from  imported  cane. 
Quality  guaranteed.  $1.00  ea. ;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Also  E.  horn  reeds.  Try  them.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 

Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT.  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  comets,  saxophones,  metal,  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  brass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

L«l  year  eoHre  etudeBl  mnsiciaa  body 
o^y  aad  boaofil  by  reading  Tbe 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regolorlT.  One  er 
Iwe  library  er  bandroom  eeptea  ore  in- 
eufficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yen  get 
te^  twenty-STo,  er  BHy  cepioe  every 
Moatk  r^ieb  nary  be  dietribnted  te  cer¬ 
tain  individoola  er  need  ior  clou  read¬ 
ing.  Tbia  ia  a  new  ecenemical  way  te 
net  complete  coverage  ei  valuable  in- 
fermatioa. 

Here  are  tbe  new  handle  roteai— 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  year  Bundle  Plan  new.  Get  year 
Brat  bundle  ei  newa  and  iniormotiaa  ier 

Kur  inatrumantal  atudonta.  Quantily  may 
increoaed  oa  required.  OklDER  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  loth  of  the  date 
month. 

(Write  Name  and  Address 
in  Margin) 


Army  Seths  Official  Song 

Begins  on  Page  24 

well  in  advance  of  the  cloaing  date  where 
they  will  be  screened  prior  to  being  sent 
to  Washington. 

For  example,  contestants  residing  in 
the  First  Army  Area,  which  embraces 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  will 
submit  their  entries  to  Headquarters, 
First  Army,  Governors  Island,  New  York, 
on  or  before  November  15,  1948. 

The  winners  will  be  selected  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  a  group  of  prominent  judges 
and  announced  on  Army  Day,  1949.  The 
first  five  winning  songs  will  be  published 
in  the  hope  that  an  official  Army  song 
may  be  selected. 

Winning  songs  will  be  recorded  on 
V-discs,  published  in  the  Army-Navy  Hit 
Kits  and  performed  on  Army  radio  shows. 

No  more  than  one  entry  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  any  one  participant.  A  song 
written  by  more  than  one  individual  will 
be  considered  a  single  entry. 

Composers  and  authors  of  all  winning 
entries  will  grant  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  nonexclusive 
royalty-free  license  to  the  unlimited  per¬ 
forming,  playing,  recording,  publishing, 
and  motion-picture  rights  of  their  entries. 

The  music  of  songs  submitted  must  be 
of  military  character,  written  in  a  rhythm 
and  range  which  can  be  easily  used  for 
marching  and  singing. 

Songs  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
originality,  melodic  and  rhythmic  appeal, 
fitness  of  words,  and  over-all  suitability 
of  the  song  for  general  army  use. 


The  complete  music  education  pro¬ 
gram  must  extend  from  Kindergarten 
to  graduation.  In  too  many  schools 
the  elementary  music  work  is  poorly 
planned  and  poorly  taught.  Often  It  Is 
left  to  the  individual  home  room 
teacher  who  may  not  have  had  an  ade¬ 
quate  music  training  herself.  We  have 
thousands  of  girls  and  boys  in  America 
who  cannot  sing  in  tune  merely  be¬ 
cause  no  one  worked  with  them  dur¬ 
ing  those  early  years.  This  is  not 
necessary.  Almost  everyone  can  be 
taught  to  sing  in  tune  and  to  IX)VE 
MUSIC  through  singing  it.  Through 
tests  given  in  sonie  of  our  schools,  it 
has  been  found  that  97%  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  were  able  to  sing  in  tune.  How 
much  easier  it  is  for  the  child  to 
learn  to  play  an  instrument  when  he 
has  already  learned  a  great  deal  about 
music  through  the  many  songs  he 
has  been  taught.  If  our  ideal  is  a 
MUSICAL  AMEHIICA,  then  we  must 
have  good  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools. 


New  Jersey  String 
Choir  Challenges  Band 

(Begins  on  page  22) 

Music  in  New  Brunswick  schools,  and 
other  musical  directors  within  the  County. 
The  one-hour  concert,  or  demonstration, 
of  this  group  left  the  audience  impressed 
with  first,  the  inherent  beauty  of  the 
string  ensemble,  so  seldom  heard  nowa¬ 
days,  and  second,  the  firm  conviction  that 
something  can  be  done  about  today’s 
string  situation  and  that  Middlesex  County 


has  shown  one  way  In  which  to  do  it 
The  60-piece  orchestra  of  violins,  violas, 
cellos,  and  basses  included  students  from 
grades  three  through  twelve,  recruited 
from  all  parts  of  the  County,  and  with  no 
restrictions  as  to  ability.  Although  the 
entire  group  performed  the  less  difficult 
music,  the  more  advanced  players  i)er- 
formed  music  of  advanced  technical  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  later  a  selected  group  played 
from  the  classics.  Dr.  Eric  DeLamarter, 
who  was  an  interested  spectator  on  the 
day  of  this  performance  indicated  his 
hearty  approval  and  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  this  experiment.  Also  present 
were  Miss  Violet  Johnson,  President  of 
the  Music  Department  of  the  N.J.E.A., 
and  Mr.  Philip  Gordon,  Past  President  of 
the  same  organisation,  whose  remarks 
were  of  great  Inspirational  value  to  the 
young  musicians  and  their  teachers. 

The  Association  of  Middlesex  County 
Music  Teachers,  while  hoping  for  immedi¬ 
ate  results  in  awakened  interest  in  strings 
locally,  cannot  help  but  wish  that  their 
example  might  be  followed  in  many  lo¬ 
calities,  or  on  a  state-wide  basis,  for  the 
good  of  the  study  of  stringed  instruments 
generally. 


STATE.MENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC..  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912, 

AND  MARCH  3.  1933 

of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  published 

monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  1948. 

State  of  Illinois) 

County  of  Cookl  “• 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap¬ 

peared  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  Is  the  Editor  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  that 
the  following  Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  If  a  dally  paper,  the  clrcn- 
latlon),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  In 
section  S37.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wll; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  are; 

Publisher.  The  School  Musician  Publishing 
Co..  Chicago.  III. 

Editor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  III. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd, 
Chicago,  III. 

2.  That  the  owner  Is;  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold¬ 
ing  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stook.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation  tbs 
names  and  addresses  of  the  Individual  own¬ 
ers  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  Arm.  com¬ 
pany.  or  other  unincorporated  concern.  Its 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of  each 
Individual  member,  must  be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III.;  Robert  L.  Shepherd.  28  East  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III.;  M.  M.  Shepherd,  28 
East  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago,  III.;  Pearle  8. 
Wise,  305  Moncoda  Way,  San  Francisco,  (^allt 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort¬ 
gagees  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are; 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  abors, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  tbe  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fldu- 
ciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  for  whom  such  trustee  Is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  she 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  In  a  rapacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  flde  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  Interest  di¬ 
rect  or  Indirect  In  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD. 

President  and  Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  September.  1948. 

JAYNE  PACZKOWSKI 
Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  February  2,  1951.) 
(Seal). 
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